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ONE VIEW. 


S we go to press, the result of the elec- 
is 


A tion 
} 


who shall be 


undecided, and the candidate 
elected will have but 
Yet that majority, however small, 
will constitutionally and lawfully decide the 
question, and all good citizens will acquiesce, 


a bare 
majority. 


Instead, however, of inanely declaring that 
the country is safe whatever the result, sen- 
sible people will look to see its significance. 
If, then, the Democratic party shall prove to 
have elected its candidate, what will be the 
situation? Eleven years after the close of 
a terrible civil war for the maintenance of 
the Union, the election will have placed in 
the Presidency a man who holds the the- 
of the government which JEFFERSON 
Davis attempted to enforce. His election 
will carried by the Southern 
States, virtually united, against the vast 
mass of the Northern and Western States. 
The vote of the State of New York, which 
will have been decisive of the result, was, 
the returns among the 
worst classes of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, while the State outside those cit- 
great majority. The 
that, in case of success, has elected a 


ory 


have been 


as show, secured 


ies gave a adverse 
vote 
Democratic President represents, therefore, 
the slave-holding interest in alliance 
with that of the foreign-born element of 
the great sea-port. The force of the vote 
that has pronounced against him is that of 
the 
which were victorious in the war, and which 
are the hope of American institutions and 
equal liberty. The last act of the Demo- 
cratic party in the House of Representatives 
last summer was the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act. Its Presidential candidate made 
an elaborate plea in favor of that repeal, 
showing that he knew 
pe nad upon the favor of the enemies of re- 
sumption. His would the 
popular approval of that repeal. The letter 
of Governor HAYES was a distinct declara- 
tion in favor of a reasonable and thorough 
reform of the civil service system, and the 


old 


his election to de- 


election show 


only significant support 
proceeded from the Republican party. The 
letter of TILDEN artful 
evasion of the question, and his party has 
always held that the civil service is the le- 
gitimate plunder of the successful party. 
Mr. TILDEN’S election, therefore, would de a 
confirmation by the country of the Demo- 
cratic doctrine that the spoils belong to the 
victor. 

The reaction would be complete, except 
that the Senate is Republican. The South 
meaning by that term the principles, spirit, 
and kind of intelligence and civilization 
which have characterized the Southern 
States since the adoption of the Constite- 
tion 
control of the executive government which 
for four desperate years it sought to destroy. 
It has been made substantially 
means which will keep it solid for many a 
year. The Democratic party in the North- 
ern States is now as always but the tender 
of the South. In the present House of Rep- 
resentatives it has scarcely a Northern mem- 
ber of marked ability, and its real leader is 
Mr. LAMAR, of Mississippi. For a genera- 
tion before it was expelled from power in 
1860 Democratic policy was dictated and 
enforced by the South. Northern Demo- 
crats were merely easy instruments of South- 
ern leaders. The last Democratic cabinet 
was the seat of the conspiracy against the 
Union. Mr. TiLpEn, who, if elected, will owe 
his success to the vote of the city of New 
Work allied to that of the Southern States, 
holds the Southern doctrine of the Union, 


Governor was an 


would have recovered possession and 


” solid” by 








industry, intelligence, and character 


of that reform has | 


| 





| 
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opposed the war, and evaded the payment 
of his taxes resulting from it. Those who 
should expect from his administration in- 
dependence of the power which elected him 
would forget that he has been always and 
in all things a mere Democratic politician 
subservient to his party. Had his majority 
been found in the old free loyal States, it 
would have shown that the sentiment of 
the country had really changed. As it is, 
his election would show simply reaction. 

It is not easy to express the contempt 
which an intelligent American feels 
those Democrats who, having always de- 
fended slavery and pandered to the South, 
having been Copperheads in the war, oppo- 
nents of emancipation and civil and polit- 
ical equality, and sturdy skeptics of the Ku- 
Klux and the White League, now talk of 


letting by-gones be by-gones, and of usher- 






ing in an epoch of peace and good-will with 
But the Re- 
publicans who, indignant with Belknapery 
and the short-comings of the Republican 
party, have not been unwilling to take the 
risk of Democratic restoration for the sake 


the shot-gun and Derringer. 


of “reform,” have now soberly to ask them- 
selves whether they believe reform, in any 
other sense than mere party change, is prob- 
able or even possible under a Democratic 
administration, controlled as such an admin- 
They must 
further ask themselves whether the offenses 


istration must necessarily be. 


of the Republican party must not have been 
much greater than can be honestly alleged 
in conniving at a Demo- 

For it would not 
mere ch imge of administration, as when in 
England 
the opposition. 


to warrant them 


cratic restoration, be a 
a liberal ministry is displaced by 
It would be such a change 
as the return of the Jacobites would have 
been ten years after 1688. In case of Dem- 
ocratic success there are many Democrats 
with HoRATIO SEYMOUR, be 
doubtless inwardly grateful that there is a 
Republican Senate to dam the Democratic 
freshet, and Democratic organs were eager 
to declare, when the result 
that Mr. TILDEN 
publican votes, 


who, would 


seemed certain, 
to Re- 


These are signs of the con- 


owed his election 
sciousness that his election would not mean 
reform, but reaction, and of a secret dread 
that it might go to perilous extremes. 

As for the airy gentlemen who think that 
“change is beneficial,” they have votes 
well as the rest of us, and they would have 
an opportunity of the beneficial 


seeing 
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political system renewed, and await the 
restoration to power of those principles and 
that faith which are the only security of 
American progress. 


THE OTHER VIEW 

Ir the Republicans have elected their 
candidates, it will be also by the barest ma- 
jority. The great history of the achieve- 
ments of that party we recount elsewhere ; 
and the question may fairly be asked, if that 
history be a true tale, why the party has 
only saved itself as by fire. Generaliza- 
tions in reply to such a question are dan- 
gerous and often plainly sophistical. Thus 
if it be said that either the election of Mr. 


| TILDEN, or that of Mr. Hayes by a mere ma- 


jority, will show that the Republican party 
has lost the confidence of the country, we 
reply that that is not clear. If Mr. TiLpEN 
be elected, it is by the vote of thirteen of 
the old Slave States and four of the old Free 
States. If Mr. Hayes be chosen, it is by 
the vote of eighteen of the Free States with 
that of three of the old Slave States. Now 
of Mr. TILDEN’s sixty-five votes in the Free 
States, thirty-five would from New 
York. Those thirty-five would be obtained 
by the majority of more than fifty-one thou- 
sand in the city of New York and of more 
than eighteen thousand in Brooklyn over- 


come 


| coming the rural Republican-majority of 


as | 


change which they would have helped to 


secure—a change which in the prospect re- 
joiced every grog-shop and degraded haunt, 
delighted man the 


Union or distrusts Republican government. 


and every who hates 
The optimistic philosophers, also, who invite 
us to tlout history and despise experience 
and play that nothing has happened, and 
who remind us that Mr. TILDEN, ifelected, 


is elected President of the whole country, 


and is no longer the candidate of a party, | 


would presently diseover that this govern- 
ment is one of parties, and that Mr. TILDEN 
would be as much a Democratic President 
as JAMES BUCHANAN, or FRANKLIN PIERCE, 
or JAMES K. PoLkK. BUCHANAN, when he 
was elected, was also the President of the 
whole country, and no longer the candidate 
of a party. But that did not prevent his 
conniving 
at In 
cabinet from conspiring against the nation- 
al Union. If, after a strict and severe par- 
ty contest, the Democratic party has sue- 
ceeded, it will unquestionably use its power 
asaparty. Its President would be its agent, 
and if he should attempt to break with his 
party, he would do merely what Joun Ty- 
LER and ANDREW JOHNSON did, and with 
similar results. Democratic success would 
secure reform only so far as the controllers 
of the Democratic party—that is to say, the 
old Southern leaders and JOHN KELLY and 
M‘LAUGHLIN and their followers who car- 
ried New York—are reformers. If they are 
more truly the friends of reform than Goy- 
ernor HAYES and his especial friends, then 
reform might be expected of a Democratic 
administration, but not otherwise. 
American politics are totally misunder- 
Whatever 
might be thought there, no intelligent and 


at 


the abuses Kansas, nor prevent his 


stood in England and Europe. 


patriotic American could know without se- 
which 
sustained slavery and furnished every open 
and foe of the Union, and 
strength is in the least American and the 
least intelligent part of the population, had 
But 
while such a reaction would paralyze for a 
time the real progress of the country, and 
open questions that should have been for- 


ever closed, 


rious apprehension that the party 


secret 


recovered control of the government. 


while it would postpone urgent 
administrative reforms and delay that bar 

which all 
no one who thinks of the 


monious reunion good citizens 
earnestly desire, 
tremendous issue that was at stake, the long 
and vehement popular discussion, the per- 
fectly peaceful election, and the unques- 
tioning acquiescence in the result, but 


would feel his faith in the wisdom of our 


the Drep Scorr decision nor | 


Ww hose | 


nearly sixty thousand. This would show 
that Mr. TILDEN was elected by the Southern 
white vote, which has intimidated the South- 
ern Republican vote, with that of the two 
great cities where the Democratic majority 
is made up of the ignorant un-American vote, 
and where frand abounds. We deny that as 
against the overwhelming vote of New En- 
gland, of the West and Northwest, of Penn- 

ylvania and the entire rural part of New 
York, such an alliance, although it may cast 
a lawful majority of votes, represents in any 
true sense the country, or that defeat dy 
such an alliance proves that the Republican 
party has indeed lost the confidence of what 
is justly to be called the country. 

Yet the fact is evident, and requires ex- 
planation, that 1872 the Republicans 
“swept the country,” and in 1876 are either 
defeated, or successful by the leanest ma- 


jority. In the State of New York, for in- 
stance, in 1872 the aggregate Republican 


majorities were 83,169, as against Demo- 
; while in 1876 
Republican majorities are 


cratic majorities of 30,675 
the aggregate 
62. a 


04,708, 


s against Democratic majorities of 
58.279. Here is an enormous difference, and 
it demands explanation. There are three 
reasons for the great change in the figures. 
One is that in 1872 the Democrats did not 
support their own candidate, Mr. GREELEY. 
His nomination trick of the Demo- 
cratic managers, like that of Mr. ADAMS in 
Massachusetts this year, and it properly 
failed ignominiousiy in both cases. 


was a 


A sec- 
ond reason of the difference in the vote is 
the hard times and want of employment, for 
which the party in power is held to account. 
The third reason is Republican dissatisfac- 
tion with much that has been done in the 
name of the party, and apprehension that 
the Hayes administration would continue 
to do the same things. If to these causes 
we add the mere desire of change, upon the 
stupid theory that change is in itself desir- 
able when a party has been long in power, 
the reasons of the difference in the vote are 
evident. 

It seemed to us plain enough in 1874 that 
the results of the elections and the general 
Republican defeat were notes of warning 
that could not be wisely despised. It was 
not enough to say that hard times explain- 
ed the elections, and that all that Republic- 
ans had to do was to stick closer to their 
party. The reply was obvious. Why had 
they not stuck close in the very elections 
that inspired the remark? Because they 
were dissatisfied. They distrusted certain 
courses and a certain recklessness into which 
the party was falling. It was easy to deny 
the Republicanism of those who called at- 
tention to the facts, as it is easy to blame 
the thermometer for the weather. But to 
deny the Republicanism of Republicans does 
not multiply Republican votes. If Govern- 
or HAYES has been elected, it is because, de- 
spite all complaint and dissatisfaction with 
the Republican party, the Democratic is still 
too deeply distrusted. Yet the slender ma- 
jority by which he will have secured his 
election, if not an absolute withdrawal of 
confidence, is an emphatic rebuke. 

If Governor HAYEs is to be the next Pres- 
ident, that dissatisfaction will be removed. 
Like Mr. TILDEN, indeed, he has been the 
eandidate of a party, and he will be the 
President of a party. But the difference in 
their positions is plain. Mr. TILDEN 
nominated as a means of restoring his party 
to power. But the argument was not that 
he represented the real Democratic spirit, 
but that he would win votes from Repub- 
licans who believed him to be a reformer. 


was 





Mr. HAYEs, on the contrary, was nominated 
as a representative of that Republican spir- 
it of reform without which success was im-* 
possible. Mr. Bristow, indeed, was the 
original reform candidate. But it was the 
friends of Mr. Bristow who nominated 
Governor Hayes. His letter of acceptance, 
well as his whole career, shows how 
thoroughly he is in accord with that part 
of the party which demands purity of ad- 
ministration and a change in all that has 
alienated Republican sympathy. But where 
in the Democratic party can any sign of 
a real spirit of reform be found? Run over 
its record during the last two years. Is 
it Mr. BiGELow and Mr. DorsHEIMER and 
Mr. GoDWIN and Mr. FarrcHILp and Mr. 
ApGak and the “ Literary Bureau” that rep- 
resent the real forces of the Democratic 
party, or the seventy-five thousand major- 
ity in Georgia and the seventy thousand in 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn? On 
the other hand, the reform and progressive 
element in the Republican party is not to 
be described by a few names. 
itself in open and successful opposition 
within the party, and its principles are 
those of Governor HAYEs. 

Should he prove to be elected, we antici- 
pate from his administration a restoration 
of the old glory of the Republican party, 
and a continuation of the history that we 
have elsewhere recounted. 
of the vote, the division of Congress be- 
tween the two parties, and the condition of 
the Southern States will make the Hayes 
administration arduous. But his calm and 
temperate character, his commanding good 
sense, and his clear sagacity would insure 
a conduct of affairs that would, by the dis- 
integration of the miscellaneous body ecall- 
ed the Democratic party, and of the solid 
South, pacify the country and introduce a 
new political epoch. No wise man, indeed, 
will expect a sudden political millennium. 
What we believe is that every probability 
points to a reform administration under 
President Hayes which would be impossi- 
ble under President TILDEN. 


as 


It has shown 


The closeness 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

IF it be the Republican party which pres- 
ently retires from the control of the govern- 
ment, it is well to remember that it has a 
prouder and nobler history than any party 
in English annals. It came into power six- 
teen years ago, when the Democratic party 
had virtually held the administration for a 
generation. That party was the mere tool 
of the slave power, and had sedulously de- 
bauched and demoralized the national con- 
Inheriting from JEFFERSON and 
MADISON (the last of whom partially dis- 
avowed it) the doctrine of secession, or that 
the Union is a voluntary partnership—a 
doctrine which JACKSON’s proclamation did 
not discredit in the party, and which was 
substantially affirmed by Mr. TILDEN in 1860 

it prepared the way for the movement of 
the rebellion. It had utterly prostituted 
the civil service. It had totally disgraced 
the American name, and it had brought the 
American principle into mortal peril. But 
if was apparently impregnably intrenched 
in the solid Southern vote, in the doubt 
that it had cast upon the true meaning of 
the Constitution, in the timidity of trade 
between the sections, in the patronage of 
the civil service, in the sentiment of the 
army, in the intense prejudice against the 
colored race, in the hopelessness of consti- 
tutional interference with slavery, and in 
the fear of actual trouble with the insolent 
and threatening slave power. 

But the firm and courageous Republican 
appeal to the intelligence and conscience 
of the people of the Northern States—for 
no such appeal was permitted in the South 
—an appeal made in the face of the most 
derisive opposition and of massacres in Kan- 
sas, as an earnest of what should follow, so 
united the Free States that they voted in 
1860 as a Republican unit, and were success- 
ful. The Democratic party of the South in- 
stantly rose in arms. That of the North 
passively co-operated. As Mr. RicHarp H. 
Dana, Jun., truly says, the very term “ War 
Democrat” is the conclusive evidence that 
simple Democrat was synonymous with an 
opponent of the government. No one ever 
thought of speaking of War Republicans. 
To be a Republican was to be a Union man. 
Totally unused to administration, the Re- 
publican party was at once confronted with 
organized civil war, with treason in the 
army and navy, with corruption in the civil 
service, with an empty Treasury, with a ru- 
ined credit, with denial of its constitutional 
power to act, with seceding States, a crum- 
bling Union, and the sneering hostility of 
foreign nations. e 

Without a moment’s delay it arose to the 
great emergency. Relying upon the people 
of the Free States, it created an army and 
anavy. It waged 
a tremendous war of four years. It held at 
bay foreign powers eager to abet the ruin of 


science, 


It made enormous loans. 
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It maintained order in the Free 
It sent army afte1 army to the field, 
and amply sustained them. It emancipated 
It maintained the 
Union absolutely and without condition. It 
did not build a seaffold nor life in 
punishment. It enfranchised the freedmen 
and restored every rebel to citizenship. It 
vindicated the American principle before the 
world, and gave the country a standing and 
respect among other nations that it had nev- 
known before. It made the Declaration 
of Independence a truth and not a lie, and 
for the first time made America mean liberty 
instead of slavery. In the ten years sines 
the war ended it has paid eight hundred 
millions of dollars of the debt. It has re- 
duced the interest account by fifty millions. 
It has reduced taxation by two hundred and 
sixty millions. It has immensely reduced 
the of by 

crime in the collection and disbursement of 
the public money. 
the running expenses of the government 
per capita since the last Democratic Admin- 
istration. 


the Union. 
States. 


four millions of slaves. 


take a 


el 


loss carelessness or 


percentage 


It has greatly decreased 


It has negotiated bonds at four 
and a half per cent. interest to replace those 
paying six per cent. It has declared for 
the resumption of spec ie payments in 1879. 
It has saved the existence, the character, 
and the credit of the United States. 

This is the party which, if Mr. TILDEN be 
elected, now retires and gives place to the 
Democratic, with leadership, 
doctrines, and practices unchanged. This 
is the party which Democratic orators, and 
Republicans who have deserted their party 
because it did not g 
as totally corrupt. 


Democratic 


ive them office, denounce 
This is the party which 
Messrs. MORRISSEY, BELMONT, KELLY, Woop, 
SPINOLA, SCHELL, FELLOWS, and SULLIVAN 
(which last-named gentleman, according to 
band at Tam- 
many Hall on election night to play “ The 
Wearing of the if the country 
had worn the bine enough) deride 
a party made up of BELKNAPs and BABCOcKs, 
of SHePHerDs and Buriers. There 
undoubtedly been knaves and raseals in the 


the papers, called upon the 


Green, as 


lang ‘ 
ong “us 


have 


party, but for every Republican scalawag, 
there hundred Democratic. There 
ha been abuses off for which 
the party, even if successful, pays the pen- 
ilty by majority Should it be 
onstitutionally decided that the Republic- 
ans not protest. the 
Yankees from Bunker Hill, but 
they carried America in their hearts. The 
Republicans have revealed the glory and 
the power of the American principle, and 
among them at this moment are to be found 


are a 


ve and 


Iscs, 


its small 


retire, they will So 


withdrew 


the qualities and the convictions that give 


the word America its distinctive meaning. 


THE LATE REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE 

WHOEVER is elected, one man disappears 
from the canvass absolutely without stain 
and without reproach, and with the grate- 
ful respect of his faithful countrymen and 
HAYES. 
For more than four months he has been the 


supporters. That man is Governor 
candidate of a party upon which every kind 
of abuse has been lavished, but he has es- 
Mr. TILDEN’S lien- 
tenant, Mr. DoRSHEIMER, confessed that the 
Democratic managers tried to find some- 
doubtful in the record of 
Governor HAYEs, and he also confesses the 
total failure of the effort. Finding noth- 
ing that could be justly censured, Mr. Dor- 
SHEIMER contented himself with 
an older and more conspicuous soldier than 
himself. The ireer of 
HAvYEs has been investigated, civil and mil- 


caped without a slur. 


thing wrong o1 


insulting 


entire c Governor 
itary, official and private, and he stands un- 
blemished in the fullest light of malicious 
We doubt if any 
public man in the country has ever been 


and suspicious inquiry. 


subjected to so trying an orde al, and emerged 


so utterly unscathed. 


During all the campaign his conduct has 
been, as we have said before, that of a quiet, 
self-respecting ge ntleman. He is Governor 
of the State of Ohio, and 


t Columbus. 


his official resi- 
is a There he re- 
mained, with the exception of the time 
given to two oth ial visits to Philadelphia, 
he discharge 
the manage- 
in the hands 
As he did not intrigue and 
nomination, so he was content 


dence has 


tranquilly engaged in t of his 


His “« 


its detal 


duties anvass” and 


s have been 


of 


ot his trie nds 


ment 


plan for the 
to await the event of the election with the 
In all this 
candidates 
The Governor of 
New York has passed a very large part of 
the time since his nomination in the city of 
New York, personally directing and man- 
aging his canvass. It 
ceeding entirely without precedent. He es- 
tablished a “ Literary Bureau” to furnish 
political “copy” to the newspapers that 
supported him, and he has sought the Pres- 
idency of the United States by the 
kind of personal activity and management 


sar dignity and self-respect. 
the the 
has been extraordinary. 


l¢ 


contrast between two 


is, we believe, a pro- 


same 








HARPER'S 


that a man in a country village displays in 
As Mr. TILDEN’s 
conduct in this matter has been without pre- 
cedent, it is to be hoped that it will be with- 
out imitation hereafter. Imagine Wasu- 
INGTON or LINCOLN “ managing their 
canvass!” Dr. WOOLSEY said with perfect 
truth that Mr. TILDEN had manifested “ un- 
common anxiety” for the Presidency. 

The attitude ot Governor Hayes, from 
the day of his nomination, has commended 
him most warmly to the respect and confi 
of the whole country. Ther 
been a manly simplicity in his bearing, and 


seeking votes as constable. 


own 


dence has 
in the words spoken by him when he was 
apparently defeated such manly good sense, 
that, should it happily prove that lh 
elected, his total freedom from the arts and 
uncommon anxiety cf an old party politi 

cian will be refreshing and encouraginy to 
his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, 
should the gentleman who has managed his 
own canvass prove to have managed it suc 

HAYES will pass from 
the peenliar prominence which he has held 


is 


cessfully, Governor 


since his nomination with the sincere and 
grateful regard of the great party and of 
the host of re presentative Americans who 
have so earnestly supported him. He has 
been a true r presentative of the good old 
cause; pure, honorable, sagacious, self-re 


specting, and self-restrained ; 
the best American citizen—an American 
tleman without fear and without reproach. 


a true type ot 


ré 


COUNTING THE VOTES. 
In 1865 Congress adopted a joint rule that 
if any member of either House should ob 
ject to the certificate of the result of the 
Presidential State, both 
Houses should withdraw and vote upon the 
both 


should be 


election in any 


question without delay, and unless 
Houses concurred, the certificate 
rejected. But this rule has been repealed, 
and there is now no provision for the settl 

ment of such a question, should it be raised. 
The result of the present election is so close, 
and the probability of some such question 
it, that the first duty of Congress 
upon re-assembling will be to make provis 
The differing 
litical sentiment of the Houses may make 
such action more difficult, but it should not 
At present, if 
House should protest against the result 
declared, and withdraw, the validity of the 
election that might be announced would be 


is so evide 


ion for the contingency. po 


seriously embarrass it. 


questioned, The Constitution provides that 
the President of the Senate shall open the 
«<ertificates, count the votes in the presence 
of the Senate and the 
the result. This seems to imply the assent 
and acquiescence both Houses, and the 


pretest and non-concurrence of either might 


House, and declare 
Oo! 


lead to confusion and trouble. 

The rule of 1865 certainly exposed the 
country to some risks. If, for instance, the 
result in any election had depended upon 
New York, and objection were made upon 
the ground of fraud, but really for a 
party purpose, and it were sustained by a 
party majority in either House, the tempta 
tion would be very strong to raise a similar 


mere 


objection in the other House upon similar 
party grounds, and to sustain it in the same 


way and for the same purpose. The rece iu 
tion of the whole electoral vote was thus 
apparently exposed to the whim of party 


assumed however, by our sys 


It is 
tem of government that there are good sense 


Spirit. 


and patriotism ¢ nough in the American peo 
ple to curb the perils of unbridled party 
spirit, and the action of Congress, we have 


no doubt, will justify that faith. Some 
method might be suggested under which, 


if objection be made to any State return, 
the ground should be stated, and the ques 
tion referred to a committee of equal num 
They should make 
a speedy report, and, in case 


bers from both Houses. 


of disagree 


ment, they might call in the Chief Justice 
as arbitrator. The decision should be final 
Any plan that could be devised would b 
open to objection. But friction and incon- 
venience and compromise would be very 
much better than any failure to determine 
The problem is not in itself difficult Its 
solution demands only honest patriotism and 
loyalty in Congress; and if they do not st 
there, the country is much more unfortunate 
than we believe. It is foolish for either 
party to insist at this time that the other is 
not willing to abide by the decision of the 


majority. If, ror instance, the result of the 
election depends upon the vote of Louisiana, 
the sole question is, For whom were the ma 
? Frand 
assumed upon either side, and the 


The 


jority of the votes in that State cast 


can be 


assumption proves nothing. previous 


action of the present returning board has 
indeed laid it under suspicion. But a car 
ful survey of the canvass of votes by promi 
nent representatives will satisfy the coun 


try. The declarations of the President were 
most admirable, and worthy of the Chief 
Magistrate. All that honorable Republic- 


aps and Democrats wish to know is the 
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fact. 
DEN, 


If Louisiana has voted for Mr. Tu 
he elected. But the 


assertion that Republicans are scoundrels 


is apparently 


does not prove that Louisiana gave a Dem 
ocratic majority, as the equally positive al- 
legation that Democrats are rascals does not 
prove that New York voted for Hayes. 
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Mr. Morey, the historian, enters again th« 
field of fiction He is writing, and w publish 
next year, a historical novel. Mr. Mor.ey has 
written two novels. The first, Morton’s Hope, | 
was published in 1859, and was quite successful. | 
In the f ywing year he was appointed secrvcary 

f legation at St. Petersburg, where he remained 
but short time In 1840 he pr duced Merry 
V th which had su Ss 
Ss then his literary labors have been devoted 
to history The Rise of the Dutch Republic, pu 

3 1 just twenty years ago, placed him in tl 
front rank of |} 8, and his subsequent 
\ ks | e added to his fam 

At the Hotel du Grand ( f, in the villag 

f Anselys, in Normandy, there is to be seen to 

this day tl ! 18 name in the ister, ** Mor 
r Gaut ri} ais.” rhere is a story at 
ta it his On tl ith of Janu 

ry, 1827, a strang pt at the hostelry r 

ndlady asked | nau ‘WALTER ScoTt 
! said r} san |} h name, isn’t it 
How you writ i} } r nove t 
8 he replied, “‘ Gauthier E 1 

pwn it went as it stands 

THomas CARLYLE, in a recent reat 

with an Ame t man, tool sion 

very cor se but emphat way, to express | 
opinion of DARWIN and the m 1 who adopt his 
views Said he “A good sort of man is this | 
DARWIN, and well-meaning, but with very little 
intel t Ah, it’s a sad and terrible thing to 
. nigh a who neration of men and women, 
| fessing to b | kin round in a 
purblind fashion and finding no God in this uni 
verse I suppos is a reaction from the reign 
of cant and hollow pretens protessing to | 
lieve what in fact they do not | eve And this 
is what we have got t All things from fi 
spaw! the gospel of dirt tl ord of tl day 
TI older I grow nd iy 4 tand upon the 
brink of eternity—the more comes back to n 
the ntenes tl itechist wl 1 I learned 
whet hild ithef ! r its meat 

ng b mes Wi j end of mar 

lo fy God, and to enjoy Him forever ) 
gos 1 of dirt, t t t men have descend 

1 trom frogs th ivh monkeys, can ever set 
that asid 

Captain VAUGHAN Monr@an, an English of 
who recently f 1 thre h the U.8., sat 
t the Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer’s 

vt he heard, and the effect of St. Pet - 
Cl h at Rome, were about the only two th 
that equaled his utmost anticipations 

Wi tl Emperor of Brazil was in Con 
tino} l umazed the lethargic Tur vu 

gy every where, seeing every thing, tinding out 
all he could, and’yvetting the full w tl { 
money, t tter point on wl h Orient 
al p ntates afl indifferent He ex 
pected to meet Dr. SCHLIEMANN in the Darda 
nT nd wit m ced to the scene of t 
doct ex vat Asia Minor 

I | rance of Mr. Parner Gn 
BERT HAMERT* of the popular authors of 
tl l ul t t Nover number 
{ / Le His ger il appear 
t ‘ In person he is 

we 1 ! 1 | l, reg 
i i 1 penets y ind a 
1, Ww ¥ ni i { ft he 

i is d Amer nt than Er 
! i trong suggestive 
ft f GEORGE MACDONALD leed it can 
1 to resemble tl tt His habits 

f € 8} ! quiet 1 uv i tl 
mi Hi y employs the early hours 

{ mor t y con und re 
- ver i st and lightest hours of 
' w ¢ rf Toward evening 
he |} sitting ft vl ih 
| with I ! y He has wisely ven up 

yw t Once in aw for 
the sal fr e takes at to P 
or Lond rsw teven t 4 
are tur it int, and amidst er 
he } supag m ¥y grains of kt Z 
His repu in sympathi« re very strong, and 
he } wat 1 tl I 1 events of | 

1 America with profound interest, anda | 
faith i gt ] 4} ' 
= | tions 

Colonel Joun Wrinturop, at present ar 
dent of New; t. Ri Island, is t tu } 
descendant, in tl lirect line, of Joun Win 
rukop, the first G r of Massachusetts | 

Speaking of Joaquin MILLer’s new play, | 
The Shad fA ~», Mr. Bavyarp TAYLOR, ris 
ing to the height of the emergency ye What 
theatre-g vd 1 is not dramatic art 
bu } y m nsat 1 I suspect 
that not g but a combinat f ot ' 

y n t } 1 »w comedian, vent 
, t, tr iva " , and Cententr l 
! the pop i 

I ( j >] r to | h 
hed } ! r American His 
4 ts Centennial are the ad- | 

{ ntive geniu 
+} \ iu ta Two Cl | 
l gentlemen, off W“ and interpret rs | 
{ eir go ment, have been sent hither to 
! t officially 1 the Centenni Exhibition, | 
} t " f udy of every d part 
I t in det l t is 1 to | Lv y 
bo Ww y intend to } sh | 

in ¢ nd cir t iniversally throughout 
‘ ; | 
Sir Cuartes Reape, of London, has sent to | 
Old South 8 ty, of Newburyr t, Massa 
i t lan or ginal | tter of the | 
R GEORGE WHITEFIELD | 

Ata re td given at Passy, France, 
there were |} enttl \ vs ofthed guish- | 
ed " st Rossint and SPOTINI, tter in | 
} eivlty-sixth y d tull of vig Phey 
rel ned Paris tl ind troubles 

{ mu f 

General Di Creswona, whose contributions 

m Cyprus form one of the most interesting 
features of the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, is now in London, engaged upon a work 


on the history and antiquities of Cyprus. A 








= 
O44 
hapter on t relations between Egypt and Cy 
prus will b nts iby Dr. Brecu. Thed 
coveries made of late years in Cyprus, to a great 
extent by General D1 Cesnoua himeelf, have ren 
dered Enoe.’s Aypros together obsolete, and 
the fortl ming v me will be exceptionally 
valuabl 
Mr. Brentano, the diligent and obliging 
news-dealer, of U1 Square, came to New York 
twenty-four years ago, and commenced sellin 
newspapers at reta Then 1 ‘ ned a littl 
shop in Broadway, near Bleecker Stre t, thence 
up to Union Square, and now, the ave of for 
ty-seven, is a sort of public character 1 good 
public character nd worth, it is d, $500,000 
Bishop StrossMayer, who for many years 
has been one of the prominent f in the 
Austrian Empire, is sixty-one years of At 
thirty he was so eloquent a preacher that he be 
came an especial favorite with the emperor, and 
at the early f thirty-five he w nominated 
to the episcopate He has for years been the 
trusted and acknowledged leader of the 8 vo 
nian population of Austria He int rets very 
literally the apost precept wl ys that 
a bishop should “ be given to hospit ty Din 
ner is pi ided in his ace every day for forty 
fifty or people, and his own I see! to 
be free t ill con : H grounds a pen to 
the pul who a 1 then freely of tt 
! ty, not merely f tl sake of the re« ition 
but in the hoy fw ng the ger bishoy 
who h kind word i bright k for ’ 
People sometin iriv “ from a distat 
for t , f ’ tl € pretty 
et I ni tine He « 
an it me of 250,000 yea lot wi ! y 
en away } l \ No Ww r that tl 
Po} k him 7 nally, tl ha tle out 
ot gear on t inf ya ma 
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Tue Pr bal | nia 7 , or ‘ 
The Rey - 1 I i 
States are I \ s h Car ‘ | 
ot w t is t pr a. seer t fa TT 
jor for Hayes I ! Hous ik ~ ! 
stands, thus fa M44 Key cane al 6D ~ 
I \na { thie State ie R ’ nal 
juestion, W | 72 Rey i und 56 D 
In Ma n Pa Louisiana, where H a’at 
je 21M), the W . al ely ‘ 
und destroyed tt ~ ' fr 
several polis, t fort y t ‘ 
had been canvass uN ‘ rie ' 
to a place of #ate Pres nt Gras t | t 
raphed the { \ ‘ stoG Sher 
I ‘ 
General W. 7 herma Waal D. ¢ 
* Inet t Gene A rinl 1 General 
Ruger in I 1 to be vigilant with the f their 
con 1 to prerery | ‘ ! > 
see that the j per | ' a. pape 
ated t p rimar# ss) 
there be at i f suspl ' {{ ’ t 
on eit! aid . i be reported a ‘ 
one No mat f the office of I } 
be willing to t nted in or pla +} : 
tr Kit I lord t ‘ ppoint 
t resuit f 
sult tainted by t *| ne ret a 
L. & Geant 
General SI mn, Wash D. ¢ 
Send Ops Gu I \ } deer 
necess ar ' } n 7 nt 
t a ea ‘ met, it ! f So 
Carolina eat mor ta breal 
t I j f t States, I 
it retar j | sia to * t ‘1 
Board of Cat - a fair { the vote act 
ua cast It ! that rey mel tiv al 
fair men of t “Ww L. &. Geaw 
A nu | t rey nt n of botl 
parties ha t 1 to to | “lana to # 
that the v af nted Amon ‘ I 
une wh , ure William M arta. of " 
York : Ge ral Gar of Ohio: General | ul 
Illinois; J. A. Kasson, of low John & ' 
Penney nia J Ke y, of Pet nin 
Colonel C. J. D Ba e. wi wee on off 
n the ¢ f ra ' vho has been an ent 
siastic Rey for ® ims. The Der rat» are 
ex-Se rT {1 a: ax-Governor J. M 
Palmer, of Illinois ( r Curtin, of Penne 
vania x-Senat H Maryland : ex-Ser ) 
Do t rw t ‘ , ‘ 
baugt fi } I, B. Sta ( 
On Otter w ¥ i W t 
of I 4 rl . } ‘ 
rs A ( M 
Pr saor Ss y ‘ A matat 
S t . ~ 11 
Penne 1: ex-G i Penns 
\ ? of ruffiar t to « 
the remains of A f 
n the mx ent Ss l . l 
prised int ! l 
! wae t - I ( 
} 
now in pris " . i 
t {ther to the 5 ‘ 
ta 
The ¢ t } | ‘ 
Pret | j ‘ 
FOREIGN NEWS 
Iw a bar - I the 9 the Rar 
of Beacons | ef t 
t it i - 
year He # tt 
beet . 
pel N nt 
pire wi tl 
He pheld t | rr 
peace of t H 
do ‘ ae | af I 
eres « I t . 
y ar i Lal t 
wasent tot I 
y its sar s 
1 ft t 
Turk A 
¢ rea I B I 
« t { ns a 
Pi t - } und w 1 ‘ led 
Ww 
| “ I r wae r l>v a 
‘ t ith, a . it JURE 
los \ I te f Dow in wae verged 
yaw unl 5000 persons are believed to have per- ° 
jahed 
The Berlit yrrespondent of the London 7¥mes sare 
the Khan of Khiva, it maequence of the complaints 
of his subjects, has offered to cede the remainder of 
hia territory to the iseian government It is not 


known whether bis offer has been accepted or not 

It is aaid the African explorer, Gordon, intends to 
continue his explorations, sonseys ‘nce of having 
discovered a branch of the White Nile, which may 
yosalbly enable him to avoid the rapide which hitherto 
Ceeved his progress, and open a water communication 
from Victoria Nyanza to Khartoum. 

Cardinal Antonelli died at Rome, on the Oth, affer 
an illness of but twenty-four hours, 


in 
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IN A CYCLONE.—Drawy py Granvitte Perkins —[See Pace 951. 
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THE CENTENNIAL 
JAPANESE PORCELAIN 


Tue group of Owari porcelain given in our 
illustration on page 955 forms one of the most 
distinctive features to be found in the compri 
hensive ceramic display made by Japan Its 
most prominent characteristic is the prevailing 
color of rich deep blue sometimes used for the 
ground color, with white ornamentation, and at 
others for decorating a ground of pure white 
It is also occasionally met with in softer. paler 
tints. 

This porcelain is made at Seto, a small town 
near Nagoya, the provincial « ipital of Owari 
Historically, Owari is associated with the earliest 
works of the ceramic artists of Japan. Like 
many other countries, Japan has its legendary 
inventor of pottery in the person of a certain 
Oosel-tTst MI, and it w 
the subjects of the Emperor Samar received, in 
the sixth century, their first lessons from Corea 
in the making of tiles and bricks Six hundred 
years later, or in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century of our era, an ambitious native visited 


as long after his day before 


mT Tt 
FLL 


LS. 
Pi 





| China, and on returning to his native land prof 
ited by his excursion among the Celestials by in 
| augurating the manufacture of stone-ware at Set 
| im the provinces of which we spe al The making 
of real porcelain was not brought from China 

til near the close of the 


| centred in Hizen, whence comes the 


sixteenth century, and 


ware know 


as Arita, Imari, or Hizen. From that centre th 
manufacture spread to Kivoto, Kaga, and Mino 
ind ultimately supplanted that of stone-ware at 


Owari, from which come, as we have seen, the 


specimens given in our illustration 
Owari is now regarded as, after Hizen, one of 
| the most important eat ot Japane se ceram 
art A large quantity of its white ware is sent 
to Jeddo, to be painted by artists resident ther 
The exhibit, taken as a whole, illustrates the dif 
| ficulty, elsewhere ¢ xperienced, of estimating an 
entire collection of goods of the eam general 
character. The merit of individual pieces is very 
apt to be overlooked in the monotonous effect 
produced by the whole We miss the artful ai 
| of combination and contrast. In front of the 
Owari exhibit one wearies of the repetition of blu 
ind white, and longs for a few pieces of gold and 


I 


Tr 
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such as a rabbit A vase of a different 
pale brown with white ornamenta 
ues have. with one exception (t 
e floor of the platform in our illustratic 


in 


curiously displays a ceramic medley of 
all attitudes and positions A styl 
nt to be met with in other materials 


me 
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THE CENTENNIAL—THE EVENING RUSH FOR THE CARS.—[From a Sketcn py Taro 
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porcelain industry. Its productions have been in- 
troduced into this country and made widely known 
by the enterprise of the manufacturers. More 
recently their attentior was fortunately turned to 
faience, and upon their works in that kind of ware 
the future reputation of Limoges will unquestion- 
ably stand, 

It may be premised that the process by which 
the faience vases are produced is entirely new. 
The great difficulty formerly attending the deco- 
ration of earthenware—that of estimating the 
effect of the action of the fire upon the colors— 
has been successfully overcome. Not only is the 
result of the final firing anticipated with certain- 
ty, but the distinguishing styles of different art- 
ists are preserved as faithfully and minutely as 
if the paintings were executed upon canvas. 
With all the originality of Paxissy the artists 
of Limoges combine the great potter’s readiness 
to accept the suggestions of nature. Their crea- 
tions are, however, of a totally different order. 
One vase is simply decorated with a flower spray 
in relief admirably colored, and has coiled snakes 
for handles. Another has a similar floral wreath, 
and on the flowers at either side are butterflies. 
A very beautiful and unique pair shows the fig- 
ures of Phoebus and Luna, beautifully modeled 
and left in unglazed relief. On others are dogs 
in various attitudes, realistic and full of action. 
One presents us with a chubby Cupid, his bow 
drawn full to the shoulder, and another with a 
woman throwing food to poultry. In the last two 
the flesh-tint is specially remarkable. Such are a 
few out of a multitude of examples. They show 
that the French artists, among whom are Bracqvr 
monp, CuapLet, DeLaPpLancue, LinpENCHER, and 
Laron, have entered upon a course which has al- 
ready led to great results, and must hereafter lead 
to greater. Of the same kind of ware are the 
massive, vigorously treated memorial vases which 
lend a Centennial character to the entire exhibit. 
They are respectively intended to commemorate 
the gaining of independence and the close of the 
first century of its enjoyment by the United 
States. No more appropt iate records of the pres- 
ent year could be placed in Memorial Hall. 

HaviLANn’s porcelain is too well known to re- 
quire extended notice. He has, however, some 
beautifully painted vases of very graceful form. 
The ornamentation of his table sets is character- 
ized by great chasteness. PaLLanpre decorated 
one set and BracqvueMonD another; and by the 
latter artist are twelve plates, with pictures of 
‘Morning,” “ Night,” “A Thunder-Storm,” etc 
painted with great delicacy and originality. 

The examples of pate tendre are exceptionally 
interesting, and many of them are very attractive. 
A toilet set and a Psyche in turquois blue repre- 
sent an achievement in color which has for cen- 
turies occupied the attertion of artists. By rea- 
son of the exquisite softness of tints attainable 
on pate tendre it is eminently adapted to fine dee- 
oration, but it has hitherto been found that this 
advantage is counterbalanced by the extreme dif- 
ficulty of its manufacture. The pieces above 
mentioned and some of the large vases are in- 
teresting, therefore, apart altogether from their 
artistic beauty, as remarkable examples of skill- 
ful manipulaticn, 
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THE TUNISIAN COURT. 


A sinall but attractive exhibit in the Main 
Building is that of the regency of Tunis. His 
Highness MonamMen-ks-Sapok, the Bey of Tunis, 
is the principal exhibitor, and has contributed lib- 
erally from his purse and the contents of his pal- 
aces to make his department an interesting one. 
The pavilion is built in the Moorish style, and 
might be readily taken for the entranceway to 
one of the old palaces of Northern Africa, so com- 
pletely does it represent the architecture of that 
country. The Saracenic arch is shown in its per- 
fection, and many visitors to the Exhibition have 
commented upon its beautifui proportions. It 
was a happy thought of the Bey’s representative 
to construct a pavilion which should demonstrate 
in a practical way some of the principles of Ori- 
ental architecture. In this single feature Tunis 
has distanced Turkey, Egypt, and other Levantine 
countries, and her efforts have been rewarded by 
the interest which has been shown in her work. 

The Tunisian exhibit includes a great many 
articles of native manufacture. There is a fine 
collection of arms, some of them quite ancient, 
and by no means easy to handle. Many ef the 
weapons are richly mounted and inlaid with gold, 
silver, turquois, mother of-pear l, and other costly 
materials, and were evidently designed for show 
rather than for use. They include pistols, rifles, 
muskets, and swords, the latter having those re- 
markable curves which have been the peculiarity 
of the Oriental sabre from the days of Hasoun- 
aL-Rascurp to the present. The collection of 
arms is quite extensive, and was intended to il- 
lustrate the great skill of Tunisian gunsmiths in 
this particular kind of work. It would be no 
easy matter to find an American shop where such 
highly and elaborately finished guns could be 
made. 

Close by the exhibit of arms there is a case of 
Tunisian silks, some of which are in patterns fa- 
miliar to our eyes, but the great majority are stran- 
gers tous. All these silks are woven on hand- 
looms of the most primitive character, and the 
stranger who visits Tunis often wonders how the 
machines which appear so simple can turn out 
such excellent work. Then there are cases filled 
with rich embroidery of different kinds, silver 
and gold work in considerable variety, Oriental 
jewelry, soap, shoes, and many other things which 
would make in the aggregate a tedious catalogue. 

In a frame at the right of the pavilion, and 
protected from canes and umbrellas by a wire 
screen, is the famous “mosaic lion” from the 
ruins of Carthage. It formed a part of the floor 
of the Temple of Diana, and is supposed to be 
about two thousand years old. It represents « 
lion seizing his prey, and is altogether an excel- 
lent picce of work. Crowds may be seen around 
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it at all times when the building is open to the 
public, and numerous attempts have been made 
to carry away fragments of it as souvenirs of the 
Exhibition. So many vandal attempts were made 
upon it that the erection of the screen was essen- 
tial to its preservation. 

The exhibit is in charge of Hon. G. H. Heap, 
United States consul at Tunis. He accepted the 
office of Commissioner at the earnest request of 
the Bey and of General Kueraprine, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and as soon as the necessary leave 
could be obtained from our government he enter- 
ed upon the discharge of his new duties. That 
he has performed them most efficiently is attested 
by the tasteful arrangement of the department 
under his charge, and the government of the Bey 
is to be warmly congratulated upon its selection 
of a representative. 

MINERAL DISPLAY. 

The western section of the United States Gov- 
ernment Building is devoted to a fine display of 
minerals from the several States and Territories 
of the Union. There is an interesting exhibit 
from Tennessee, comprising copper, coal, iron, etc., 
collected by General WiLper while serving as col 
onel of cavalry in the mountain ranges in the 
neighborhood of Chattanooga. To him and oth 
er officers of the Union army who shared in his 
explorations that city owes its present prosperity 
as a centre of a large manufacturing region. The 
New York exhibit comprises chiefly manufactured 
articles—Bessemer steel from Albany and Troy, 
railroad materials, such as rails, wheels, axles, ete. 
The displays from South Carolina and California 
are particularly interesting and varied. The ex- 
hibit from Pittsburg, shown in the foreground of 
the sketch, is surrounded by a graceful railing of 
twisted steel, and comprises articles of iron and 
steel in every form known to commerce. Nearly 
all the articles in the various exhibits in this see- 
tion have been presented to the government, and 
will be preserved in the museum at Washington. 

-AMERICAN CARPET DISPLAY. 

The upper engraving on page 957 gives a view 
of the carpet alcoves in the American section of 
the Main Building. The display comprised ex- 
hibits from all the leading manufacturers in the 
United States, ranged in separate alcoves, ag 
shown in the sketch. It had marked attraction 
for iady visitors, and was exceedingly creditable 
to this branch of American industry. 


IN THE AMERICAN SECTION. 

The engraving on page 956 presents an exceed- 
ingly attractive portion of the American section 
in the Main Building. One of the principal ob- 
jects is the Cologne fountain, which is constantly 
surrounded by visitors eager to catch on their 
handkerchiefs a few drops of the fragrant jets 
that shed a pleasant perfume on the air. The 
group in the foreground, on the right, are watch- 
ing the process of making gold-leaf, which was 
there exhibited in all its stages. The trees on the 
right are artificial imitations of natural growths, 
so well formed as to deceive the eye, except upon 
very close inspection, 


ODD CORNERS AT THE 
EXPOSITION. 

THERE are very suggestive hints as to national 
character in the way in which the different coun- 
tries have taken their place in the Exposition. 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
and one or two Oriental peoples, evidently regard 
an international exhibition as something like that 
rendezvous of the king’s sons which usually winds 
up a Norse tale. Each one of the family tells 
his own story, wears his own dress, comes laden 
with the spoils he has won; we know all about 
his wife and children, the house they live in, how 
they eat and sleep. Any body who thoroughly 
studies the exhibits of Sweden or Norway will 
not only be sure that he knows something about 
its manufactures, but its people. They have show- 
ed him the cup in which their ancestors drank 
skal to New-Year’s, now centuries oid ; have open- 
ed out for him the nets with which they fish, the 
beds on which they lie. He feels as if he had 
gone in and out among them, had seen the bride 
in her gilt crown, the dead baby in its coffin. 

France, Spain, and Germany, on the contrary, 
regard the Exhibition only as a great shop in 
which they are traders offering their wares. En- 
gland, to a favored few, gives a glimpse of an 
English house and fireside, characteristic in her 
chary hospitality. The exhibits of her colonies, 
however, are set forth with evident effort at pic- 
torial meaning. Migration to warmer skies seems 
to have given to John Bull a keener eye for scenic 
effect, and more willingness to pose in the eyes 
of his curious American cousin. The more savage 
settlements, especially, appear with much pictur- 
esque effect. It is very hard to believe ourselves 
in sober, decorous Philadelphia when surrounded 
by the trees, birds, and flowers of New Zealand for- 
ests. Here are, too, photographs of Maori chiefs; 
their weapons, and coats of green and red feathers, 
hang against the wall. On one side are the gold 
mines, on the other the vapor from the geysers 
rising to the sky, while below stretch the barren 
wastes of gray silica; above our heads towers the 
headless skeleton of the Dinornis, extinct for centu- 
ries—the veritable roc which Sindbad knew. Cer- 
tain magic powers, as we remember, come to him 
who finds its gigantic egg hidden among the rocks. 
Here is the egg in our fingers. From under the 
shadow of this bird of ancient renown we cross 
to the dusky little inclosure of the Cape of Good 
Hope, walled in by lions’ skins and elephants’ 
tusks. Here, too, we are met by hints of a sav- 
age magic, and finger the leopard-skin robes of 
an old wizard, and his divining necklace of dead 
men’s bones, and hear the story of how, when his 
incantations for the first time failed him in the 
presence of the invading whites, he stabbed him- 





self to the heart and fell dead at their feet. 





WEEKLY. 

One of the most remarkable of the national 
revelations of character is made in an out-of-the- 
way house to which the crowd rarely finds its 
way. On entering the door, the first objects which 
meet the eye are shabby, showy American furni- 
ture and a blasé boy eternally making bricks out 
of a heap of sickly looking clay. Bricks and boy 
and dusty chairs wear that jaded air of disgust 
with the crowd and with life which has fallen by 
this time on exhibits and exhibitors. No wonder: 
humanity, in the shape of one or two hundred 
thousand people a day, each asking “ How much ?” 
would wear the life out of a Russian bronze. 

Jeyond the fagged brick-maker, however, I 
catch a glimpse of a Chinaman, yellow-skinned 
and black-gowned, waving his feather brush as 
wide-awake and alive as if it were the opening 
day, and the great American people had for the 
first time rushed in upon him. Half a dozen vis- 
itors from an inland town, headed by their pas- 
tor—a man brimming over with general informa- 
tion and newspaper jokes—surround him just now. 
“What d’ye think of this gre-at city, eh, John ?” 
“No doubt he has his joss in his pocket ;” “ How 
terribly incapable and stupid he appears !” “ You 
see here the effects of heathenism,” etc., ete. To 
all of which he shakes his head with a vacant 
laugh, and “No Englishy.” He has plenty of 
English, shrewd and friendly enough, for those 
who do not approach him with punches and stings 
as they might a new order of beetle. Secretly he 
looks at Philadelphia as a village compared to 
the streets of Fou-tchow, with its swarming mill- 
ions. That is not his joss hidden inside of his 
silk gown, but a queer red and yellow card pho- 
tograph of his wife and baby, with its close-shaven 
head. He is one of the most skillful ivory carv- 
ers in China, a man of probity and weight in his 
class. If he and one of the master-mechanics 
yonder in Machinery Hall could find language and 
any possible space clear of prejudice on which to 
meet, they would differ but little in the scope and 
culture of their intellects, in their experience of 
men, or their treatment of women. 

You may find in this house plenty of hints of 
the social and domestic condition of his class. 
They will require careful study to comprehend, 
but are worth it. American churches give mon- 
ey like water to affect the minds and lives of 
these people. Surely it is worth while to try and 
gain some real insight into their minds and lives, 
to know how to touch them. 

We have specimens here of all their manufac- 
tures and industries not represented in the Main 
Building. Here is the house in which our black- 
gowned friend has left his wife and baby. The 
mats and chairs on which they sit are of bamboo, 
roughly but strongly made; there is no sham 
work in the cheapest manufacture of this people. 
This rattan peddler’s basket, worth ten cents at 
Amoy, is as honestly made as the inlaid ebony 
and pearl bed for opium smokers yonder in the 
office of the Commissioners. Here is also a col- 
lection of the braziers, pots, and pans which our 
friend uses in his kitchen, only equaled in their 
meagreness and poverty ef invention by his array 
of musical instruments. What mental quality is 
lacking to a people who can neither sing nor 
cook ? Here are the stuffs in which he and his 
wife dress—grass-cloth, silk, shoes from hemp to 
velvet, bangles of brass and jeweled gold; the 
opium pipe which he smokes after dinner and the 
finer one which he offers to his guest. Here is 
the baby’s coral necklace and the gold sheaths 
in which his wife protects her long nails. In an- 
other division are brilliantly dyed cloths, woven 
by the savage Formosan women, the bows and 
arrows of the men. Our Chinese friend nods 
compassionately, and talks of these wild people 
precisely as the country clergyman does of him. 
Yet here I turn over a wadded silk chest-protect- 
or worn by some Formosan with weak lungs. 
Do we all cough, then, of the same fashion ? 

The clergyman and his party are finding a 
plenty of subjects for jokes in the betrayal of 
heathenish ignorance on every side—in the mat- 
ter of medicines, for example, of which Ah-Ching 
has made a careful display. Here is a seed which 
he chews “ to increase knowledge,” and another 
“before going into battle to keep eff bullets.” 
Decoctions of fossil crabs, armadillo scales, cater- 
pillars and roses, centipe des, maggots, and dried 
parts of the human body are useful in various 
ailments; jelly of tigers’ bones will cure rheu- 
matism ; its skull, hydrophobia ; salted scorpions 
will scatter small-pox; a peculiar ginseng root is 
reckoned so certain to prolong life that it sells in 
Canton at $7000 for one pound and one-third. 
All these superstitions give much amusement to 
the Christian visitors, who quite forget that one 
of them cherishes a mad-stone as his most pre- 
cious heir-loom, and that another lost a day at 
the Exposition rather than travel on a Friday. 

They go out presently, and take with them 
from us all sense of the heathenism of Ah-Ching, 
who straightway becomes a long-lost—cousin, let 
us say, hospitably welcoming us to his house and 
home. He lacks the actual strawberry mark, to 
be sure; but there are plenty of other proofs of 
the kinship, and we go about zealously finding 
them out. Why should we feel an incessant 
grudge and pity against the man because he 
was not born with our religion? He did not 
choose where he should be born, poor fellow, 
so let us see what he has made of himself with- 
out it, 

He shows us a knife used for decapitating 
criminals at Amoy, which reminds us of our own 
gallows, and a pavilion carried at funerals, into 
which the soul of the dead is supposed to enter ; 
and that suggests a certain walnut cabinet in the 
corner of a dark parlor which I have seen, and 
American poets and scientists sitting in front 
waiting for the materialized spirit of a pirate 
dead three hundred years to step out. Ah-Ching’s 
relationship becomes uncomfortably near. 

Here is opium, he tells us, in all stages of its 
manufacture, adding that his emperor has for- 
bidden its importation, as it “was ruin to the 
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souls of his people,” but the E 
it upon them. 

Here is tea, too, of every grade and quality. 
One of the better kinds is compressed into bricks, 
which the traveler through Northern China and 
Siberia takes with him instead of money with 
which to pay his reckoning te the herdsman, or 
priest in the lonely temple, who gives him and his 
horse shelter. 

It is growing late in the afternoon, and the 
crowd keeps clear of this unattractive corner. It 
is hard to believe that we are in a little wooden 
annex. We have wandered into a suburb of the 
far-off heathen kingdom. The air is filled with 
the odor of sandal-wood and spices. Ah-Ching, 
his feet doubled under him, sits and drowsily 
waves his feather fan. Beside him are life-size 
figures of his people in full costume. A civil 
mandarin stands erect and grave in fur-trimmed 
robe and red-plumaged cape; his military broth- 
er goes by with glittering jasper necklace ; a gray- 
robed Buddhist priest, from the great monastery 
on Drum Mountain, lean-visaged and sour; a beg- 
ging Tauist priest, such as beg from Ah-Ching 
every day on the crowded wharves of Fou-tchow ; 
a bride, with her gilt crown and rosy face, peep- 
ing out from bead fringes; a well-known dwarf 
at Pekin; a lady of high rank, in her gold-em- 
broidered robes, her child upon her knee—they 
all shut us in to a different world from that which 
we have known, but one which is somehow oddly 
familiar. The most remarkable figures are di- 
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minutive ones made of clay by some nameless 
workman in Tien-tsin, which are as genuine works 
of art as our own groups by Rogers, or Blot’s 
little fishers of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

The Chinese artist has sent us likenesses of 
the people about him—high officials, women, 
Tartar wrestlers, Mantchurian soldiers, Formosans 
—full of spirit and nice discrimination. Many of 
these little figures were broken on the voyage, 
and nearly all of the remainder have been bought 
and carried away. 

The Chinese exhibit in the Main Building illus# 
trates only the life of the higher classes; but 
there is much in this apartment which suggests 
the frightful poverty of the teeming millions of 
the interior—a poverty so extreme as to almost 
justify the frequent infanticide on the score of 
humanity. An American who has lived for twen- 
y years with Ah-Ching and his people has strange 
stories to tell of the effects of this poverty. 

“ After a failure in the rice crop, I have seen 
Hong-Kong literally besieged by starving thou- 
sands. Fathers would offer their children for 
sale for one dollar, their need was so great. Yet, 
when traveling among these people, I have found 
them invariably honest and gentle. When they 
have rendered me a chance service—acted as 
guides or given me a meal—and I have offered 
them money, they refused it. And the reason 
given was always the same, ‘ Confucius bade them 
help their fellow-men.’ It is so seldom that the 
chance comes in their wretched lives of giving 
any thing away, even an hour’s service, that they 
seize on it with real eagerness.” 

There is another quiet little corner of the Ex- 
position where we are brought suddenly face to 
face with our fellow-men living under extreme 
conditions of life, and with as pleasant a result. 
This is the nook back of the Danish display of 
pottery, where we find ourselves in Greenland in 
company with an Esquimau in his kyack. Here 
are all his fishing apparatus, his weapons for 
hunting the walrus and seal, his rude stone pots 
for cooking, his poor finery of beaded clothes ; 
and here is his hut, banked in with moss under 
the snow—airless and greasy, he, his wife, and 
children asleep in the straw and rank furs to 
gether. The most unimaginative looker-on sees 
Greenland’s icy mountains rise about him instead 
of the gray walls of the pavilion. Every reader 
of the newspapers makes a background for the 
Esquimaux hut of the solemn darkness of a polar 
night, of eider-ducks and crows chattering over 
head, of the awful solitudes of the vast mer d& 
glace, of the bleached bones of Franklin, or the 
starving crew of the Polaris upon their iceé-floe 
floating through the darkness for months over 
arctic seas. But it all will not do. Not all the 
romance of polar travel will make the Esquimaux 
less greasy or dirty. One can overlook every 
human vice but a iack of water and fresh air 

Two Danes who are looking in at the hut with 
me have different notions about the matter. They 
know curious old legends of the lost tribe who 
disappeared centuries ago from the western coast 
of the mer de glace into its dreadful solitudes, 
and returned no more, and of how the Esquimaux 
believe that they are living still, happy and pros- 
perouss on the shores of the yet undiscovered 
opel sea near the pole. They tell me, too, the 
story of the old Norwegian, Hans Egede, who, 
with his wife and son Povel, set out for Green- 
land to convert the natives to the knowledge of 
the true God, living there alone for half a centu- 
ry, founding the long line of faithful men of God 
who have left home and friends, taken their lives 
in their hands, and gone down to these solitudes 
of night and silence and coid to help their fellow 
men, whom we find too unsavory to bear near us 
for a minute. They had pathetic stories of the 
loyalty of these natives to their teachers—of how, 
when Hans Egede went home to die, they watch- 
ed for him on the beach day after day, year after 
year. They showed me a curious book written 
by one of these men (who followed his teacher to 
Europe) on his return, and illustrated by himself, 
with descriptions of all that he had seen, from 
the royal famfly to a prison at Copenhagen. But 
through all, the Esquimaux and their Danish 
teacher were the pivot on which the whole earth 
turned. When a joke was made at Greenland 
all the world laughed. 

After all, what does it matter—Esquimaux hut 
or the palaces of the Exposition, with their treas 
ures of science and art? The man and his friend 
are the same every where 

Kepecca Harpinc Davis 
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THE “OSSIPEE” IN A CYCLONE. 

On page 948 will be found a spirited represen- 
tation of the United States steamer Ossipee in one 
of the most violent cyclones that ever visited our 
coasts. The Ossipee sailed from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on the 14th ult., bound for New Orleans. 
She experienced fine weather until the 18th, when 
a heavy storm set in, and gradually increased in 
violence. By nine o’clock on the morning of the 
20th, says the correspondent of the New York 
Herald,“ the storm had reached its fiercest force 
and fury. The barometer was down to 28.82, 
and the noise of the rushing wind was so great 
that it was impossible to hear the human voice 
unless the mouth of the speaker was placed close 
to the ear of the hearer. Sight was equally im- 
possible, except to leeward, for the air was load- 
ed with small globules of sea-water, which struck 
the face and eyes and any exposed part with the 
fierceness and sting of a myriad bees. The men 
in getting about the decks to attend to their du- 
ties were thrown violently from their feet, and, 
blinded by the salt spray, were obliged to go 
groping about as if they were in total darkness. 
They could only stick to their stations by the most 
desperate struggling against the hatches, gratings, 
doors, deck buckets, and many other articles that 
were being swept back and forth across the decks 
by the rushing of the water as the ship rolled and 
Breathing was difficult, and the air taken 
into the lungs was so loaded with sea salts that 
it caused excessive irritation, producing coughing 
and vomiting.” 

A brief period of comparative quietude succeed 
ed, but before long it was evident that the good 
ship had passed through one hemisphere of a cy- 
clone, and was just entering its vortex or centre. 
“For the space of two hours and forty-two min- 
utes,” says the correspondent, “the storm was 
more fearful than in the morning, and in ten min- 
utes the wind had completely flattened out the 
‘riding seas,’ and was exerting such a heavy press- 
ure upon the ‘ rollers’ that they could do but little 
mischief. The voice of the wind was pitched in 
a most fearful key—I might say in several fearful 
keys, no two of which were in harmony—like that 
of a thousand women shrieking in the terrors of 
a nightmare, combined with a metalljc cracking 
vibration like the highest notes of a calliope and 
steam fog-whistle. The sufferings of the sailors 
were repeated and intensified, as was the moral 
effect upon every body else. The sheets and storm 
stay-sails were carried away, with a report like 
that of a cannon, almost as soon as they were set. 
The ship was held down to leeward and pressed 
into the water by the force of the wind. The 
seas made clean sweeps over both bulwarks. The 
fires were extinguished in the lee furnaces. The 
fore and main top-gallant-masts were snapped off 
like clay pipe stems, and all sorts of débris were 
thrashing about the deck. At twenty minutes 
past one the barometer commenced to rise stead- 
ily, though very slowly, and at two o'clock the 
fiercest of the wind began to come in gusts, with 
intervals of lesser violence, which intervals be- 
came longer and longer till three o'clock, from 
which time till midnight it gradually eased off to 
a steady blow from the northwest.” 

Good seamanship saved the Ossipee, but great 
damage was done; and when the storm had sub- 
sided, the ship presented a very dilapidated ap- 
pearance, and the captain put into Key West for 
repairs, 
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SENSATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 

Ticut-rore walking is one of those achieve- 
ments in which the slightest mishap of footstep, 
the slightest failure of nerve, brings the gymnast 
to grief. The famous Blondin eclipses all other 
exhibitors in this line. The baskets on his feet, 
the blindfolded eyes, the wheelbarrow trundled 
before him, the chair, the table set out with re- 
freshments, all balanced on a stretched horizontal 
rope—these are marvels indeed. It shows what 
a morbid state of feeling, however, is engendered 
by this exhibition, when Blondin pretends to miss 
his foot-hold once now and then, and regains it 
after quivering movements of the body and limbs, 
in order to send a thrill of terror through the 
spectators. The veteran may possibly be so com- 
pletely void of bodily fear and nervous trepida- 
tion as to be nearly as safe on the rope as on the 
ground, and may die a quiet natural death when 
his coursé is run. But his example has not been 
without evil effect. There have been and still 
are “ English Blondins,” “ Female Blondins,” and 
“ Juventie Blondins,” who imitate some of the 
perilous exploits as a means of earning a liveli 
hood ; many and many a limb has been shattered 
or neck broken in consequence. In the days of 
our fathers, or perhaps grandfathers, one Madame 
Saqui obtained great notoriety for her achieve- 
ments on the tight-rope ; if we remember rightly, 
her career was cut short by a frightful accident. 

The slack-rope has its heroes and heroines as 
well as the tight-rope—and its victims also. Why 
the performer does not fall off while sitting on 
the rope in full swing, with arms folded, and no 
hold or grasp by the hand, is a mystery and mar- 
vel to many of the audience ; and the greater the 
marvel, the greater the attractiveness, according 
to the logic of showmen and exhibitors. The 
fact is that the performer is familiar with a law 
of dynamics without knowing or caring about its 
scientific meaning—a law which tells him that he 
must incline his body backward during the onward 
swing of the rope, and forward during its reverse 
swing. A wonderful exhibitor appeared in En 
gland many years ago, an Italian or Spaniard 
who chose to assume the professional title of “Il 
Diavolo Antonio.” His slack-rope swinging was 
daring beyond precedent, and he had few follow 





ers who could equal him. The pendulum move 
ment of his body during the full swing of th: 
ope Was in a curve of While 

in sweeping oscillation, he 
with a piece of 


il wide sweep 
sitting on the rope 


would tie his right 





nkie to it 














cord half a yard or so in length ; 
the utmost extremity of his 
would fling himself from the rope, and h 
downward, attached to the rope by one ankle only; 
assuming very nearly the traditional attitude of 
“Fame blowing the trumpet,” he played on a | 
horn or bugle, accompanying the orchestra in the 
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“overture to Lodoiska,” with his head farther 
from the rope than any part of his body and | 
limbs, and consequently swinging in a greater 

than even the rope itself. What appla : W t 
a thrill of excitement! What a fascinating 

ror at the supposition of the cord breaking on 
the ankle-fastening becoming loose ! look | 
a little behind the scenes. Many a coroner’s in 
quest has recorded the dismal end of some or 
other of thes« poor rope-swingers I 
creatures who have died in giving “| 

others. 

Circus-riding, when kept within moderate lim 
its, is often very elegant. It illustrates two sci- | 
entific principles that are ever operative in sucl 
exhibitions. One is that the horse and } ler 
must both incline the body toward the centre of 
the ring, else the centrifugal force of the « ul 
motion would soon bring them to troubk 
ing one or both at a tangent over among t Ded 
tators, and the higher the speed, the greater ist 
be the angle of this inclination. The ot] s that 
the rider, standing on the horse,may leap up and | 
down in various ways, and may jumpover barsand | 
shawls, or through hoops or casks, and yet a 
upon the horse nalthough in a galloy rh 
is because the rider part ikes of the onwar no 
tion of the horse, and is really moving on when 
he seems to be only jumping up. But oh! the 
falls, bruises, and disasters that have to be en 


countered before the smiling, berouged, tinseled | 
performers are fitted to make their 
sy to the public ! An “Ella,” or an “ Elise,” or 


bow or courte- | 


an “ Angelique” has to pass through a wearisome, 
long-continued, prosaic discipline before she can 
appear as a 


' 

i 

} 

fascinating | 
through hoops of fire, or dancing in a pas de deux | 
| 


equest) enne, Jumpin 
with a male performer on two horses. How many 
broken limbs occur during the apprenticeship the 
public never know; the * protes sion” 
talk of those things ; but Mr. Frost, who has writ 

ten some singularly curious books about show- | 


does not 


men, circus-riders, and other public performers, | 
has much to tell concerning the ordeal \ hich 
such persons have to undergo—the fractures, the 
bruises, the heart-aches, the poverty, the disap- 
pointments, too Often ending in untimely death. 
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NOVEMBER, 1876 
Sunday, 26.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. j 
Thursday, 30.—St. Andrew. 





| 
DECEMBER 

Sunday, 3.—First Sunday in Advent. 

Sunday, 10.—Second Sunday in Advent. | 

Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday in Advent. 

Thursday, 21.—St. Thomas | 


Sunday, 24.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Christmas | 
Tuesday, 2%.—St. Stephen. 


Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. | 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocents. 
Sunday, 31.—First Sunday after Christmas. | 


itciasaane | 
By the death of Cardinal Giacomo ANTONELLI, 
which took place in Rome, November 6, the 
Pope loses the staff on which he has for years 
leaned. The famous cardinal had long been in 
ill health, and his decease was not, therefore, 
unexpected. He was born at Sonnino, near Te? 
racina, April 2, 1806. His ability in civil admin 
istration brought him rapidly into notice, and 
by the year 1845 he had reached, under Pope | 
Greoory XVI., the post of Minister of Finance 
Soon after the accession of Pivs LX., in 
ANTONELLI was made cardinal, and in 1845, Min 
ister of State. He co-operated with the Pope at 
this time in carrying forward liberal me 
which had the twofold object of removing invet 
erate abuses and the confederation of the states 
of Italy. The world was astonished by the sp« 
tacle ofa reforming Pope; and Tuomas CARLYLE 
said, sarcastically, that such a Pope would soon 
reform himself off his throne. Pius IX. could 
not hold his people to his position of moder 
ate liberalism. In 1848 revolution broke | 
over Europe, the Pope became a prisoner in his 
palace, and finally fled to Gaeta, in the ki 
of Naples and Sicily. He was restored to Rome 
by the French forces in the spring of 1850, and 
from this time the influence of ANTONELLI in his 
councils became supreme. Thoroughly cured of 
its partiality for liberalism, the Pope’s gover 
ment became reactionary Sustained by French 
power during the long period from 1850 to 18 
the papacy proceeded step by step in its hostil 
ity to modern civilization, until in the famous 
Syllabus it announced itself as the foe of the 
modern world. Since 1870 ANTONELLI has beer 
the papal Secretary and Treasurer He was 
credited with the possession of great we h 
ANTONELLI was the of the 
mixed secular and spiritual organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church Though a deacon and 
a cardinal, he was thoroughly a man of the wor 
He was a pricst merely because the priesthood 
was, in the Papal States, the only road to high 
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place and power. His life and that of Prvs IX 
demonstrate the utter incompatibility betweer 
the aims of the priestly body and the modert 
state. ANTONELLI’S later policy was the only 
one that could be followed consistently with 
papal principles. For how could an institution 


which is the greatest abuse of mode 

be itself a reformer of abuses’ 

which this great cardinal acted 80 conspicuous 
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a part is not yet complet 





aloue reveal its conclusion 

The Methodists of the North and the South 
are cultivating fraternity in avery hearty fashion 
At the recent session of the Tennessee Confer 
ence (Northern) in Nashville an exchange of 
pulpits between the Northern and 8o rn 
ministers took place. At Huntsville, Alabama, 





Southern ministers assisted in the ordination of 


andidates for orders belonging to the Northern 





Methodist Conference rhe candidates were ¢ 
ored met In this city the Rev. Dr. Duncan, of 
Virginia, occupied the pulpit of St. Paul’s Meth 
odist Church on Sunday, November 5, and on the 
fi ving day visited and addressed the preach 
ers’ meeting. The m r was devoted to fra 
ter! iddresses, W were all in the very best 
} SiDi¢ i 
The fifth week of Mr. Moopy’s meetings i 
Cl} reveals ter t of the great inter 
est awakened i: city and the Northwest 
The ¢ » Standard says Last Sunday | No 
vem >| Was i me respects the most remark 
able day yet All the mee gs were thronged, 
la with ent sm. The Taber 
{ d the evening half an hour bef tin 
f service, and ar rflow meeting was rd 
y held at Farwell Hall, conducted by M 
Jacons, who was assisted by Mr. SANKEY At 
t Ller place AsO, a Spec il Germay ers ‘ 
was | 1 at three o'« k, wit a very larg t 
ince Mr. Moopy has " 
tian Convent f mir ter 
scl ci ul I t e Ne wn 
Tl t th annual meeting of tl Evar | ] 
Ed nal So y of t P Epis 
Ch was held in Pl | I Oo f 
Phe pts of the s ty for the y \ 
B24. ot its ex £10 US ~ 
yaniz n the society has r = “ 
large } tion of this m, by! t 
I rs, has been n to nat s 
vest pert nt f for the f 
BocieLy n t % stud ts ha 
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( esident for tl 

nd the Rev. Ropert C. MATLACK treasurer 
Notwithstanding the prevalent | tical ex 

citement, the great religious associat ft the 

country, at their annual meetir ently held 


have report 1 good results for the yea Th 





ie Missionary Association, whose ant 
versary occu! | October 2-26, has received for 
the year 3204,700 Sev 
enty thousand States 
have in 1876 bee ny of 
whose ts hers t duc ‘ cha 
tion During the year “ Jubilee Hal erected 
from the proceeds of the concerts given here 
and in En nd by the Jubilee Singers, was de 


ated. Althoug i 
chiefly to the freedmen of the South, it ha 
missions among the ¢ of the Pacific coast, 
the Indians, and in Africa. Dr. Wuipr.e, whos 
thirty years of useful retary had 
made him a leader of raising up the 

lored race, was appropriately remembered on 
the anniversary day by his sury 
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Ving associates 


The debate upon the policy of giving pecur 
iary aid to students pre; ug for the Christian 
ministry is not likely to be on led. The 
fri ds of education boards and educatik 80 


cieties are making an earnest defense 


officer gives the following as th« 


A college 


result of Yale's 


experience: ** Beneficiaries graduated at Yale 
College from 1817 to 1846, inclusive, 249. Of 
t se, 157 took such rank as to receive honors 

In addition to this, the Michigan Presbyterian 
Synod argues that some system of aid neces 


sary in order to secure a full supply of ministers, 
of the facts set forth by the 
portant aside from their bearing upon the bene- 
ficiary question In 1830 the dex 1 rate of 
the increase of the Presbyterian ministry of our 
yuntry was 100 per cent. ; in 1840, 98 per cent 
in LSSO IS per cent 


Some Synod are im 


enn 


in 1860, 20 per cent in 1870, 
cent. ; “while for the five years pre 
ease of Presbyterian members 


is been®54 per cent In 1810 the proy 


vious 


rtion 


es te ministers to church members 
was 1 to 67; in 1875, 1 to 108. It may be sug 
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THE LESSON. 
By R. H. STODDARD. 


You that seek to sunder love, 
Learn a lesson ere you go. 
I, of course, should be above 
Marriage with a man so low; 
I should choose, or you for me— 
Better you, perhaps, than I— 
One of higher pedigree : 
Beauty can not look too high. 
Beauty such as mine, you say, 
And the ancient name I bear; 
Both are meanly thrown away, 
And are going—Heaven knows where. 
Dove should always mate with dove, 
Wren with wren, and crow with crow. 
You who seek to sunder love, 
Learn a lesson ere you go. 


What should woman look to find 
In the man she is to wed— 
Loving heart and earnest mind, 
And the strength to earn his bread ? 
Or a rent-roll, bank account, 
Owned—but let the owner pass; 
If he has the right amount, 
Lucky if he’s only ass! 
I would live a single life, 
Rather than be bought with this: 
When I give the kiss of wife, 
It will be an honest kiss. 
Challenged, I throw down the glove, 
You may pick it up, or no. 
You have sought to sunder love— 
Learn a lesson ere you go, 


Gentleman he might have been ? 
I think not, if you are one: 
He could never so demean 
Gentleness, as you have done. 
He is better born than most, 
In that he was good when born; 
He is too well bred to boast, 
And he laughs at all your scorn. 
He has given me hand and heart— 
How is it the ballad ran? 
“He was man, Sir, at the start— 
Love hath made him gentleman.” 
Marriages are made above— 
Some, at least, for ours was so. 
You have sought to sunder love: 
You have learned your lesson—go! 


Weavers and Weft; 
Ok, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutuor or “Lapy Avup.ey’s Seoret,” “A Srrance 
Wor.p,” “Deapv Men’s Suoes,” ere., ero, 


a 
CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS, WALSINGHAM BREAKS FAITH. 


Cunistuas, which, in a common way, brings 
life and bustle, and the gathering of many guests 
to good old country-houses, brought only gloom 
and solitude to Davenant. Mr. Sinclair’s visitors 
had departed suddenly, at a single flight, like 
swallows before a storm in autumn. Mrs. Sinclair 
was very ill—seriously ill—mysteriously ill. Her 
dearest friends shook their heads and looked aw- 
ful things when they talked of her. It was mental, 
they feared. 

“Poor dear thing! This comes of Lord Clan- 
yarde’s greediness in getting rich husbands for 
all his daughters.” 

“The old man is a regular harpy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Millamount, with a charming indifference to 
detail. 

And then these fashionable swallows skimmed 
away to fresh woods and pastures new—or rath- 
er fresh billiard-rooms and other afternoon teas, 
evening part songs, and morning rides in rustic 
BWnglish lanes, where there is beauty and fragrance 
even in midwinter. 

Constance had been missing at afternoon tea 
on the day of Gilbert’s sudden journey to Lon- 
don, but her absence in the cozy morning-room, 
where Mrs. Millamount amused the circle by the 
daring eccentricity of er discourse, was hardly a 
subj ct of wonder. 

“She has one of her nervous headaches, ne 
doubt, poor child,” said Mrs. Millamount, taking 
posseagion of the tea-tray; “she is just the kind 
of woman to have nervous headaches.” 

“Tl give long odds you don’t have them,” said 
Sir Thomas Houndslow, who was lolling with his 
back against the mantel-piece to the encanger- 
ment of the porcelain that adorned it. 

“ Never had headache but once in my life, and 
that was when I came a cropper in the Quorn 
country,” replied Mrs. Millamount, graciously. 

Vapors have given way to feminine athletics, 
and there is nothing now so dowdy or unfashion- 
able as bad health. 

When the dressing-bell rang and Mrs. Sinclair 
was still absent, Melanie Duport began to think 
there was some cause for alarm. Her mistress 
was punctual and orderly in all her habits. She 
had gone to walk in the park immediately after 
luncheon, quite three hours ago. She had no 
idea of going beyond the park, Melanie knew, as 
she only wore her seal-skin jacket and a garden 
hat. She might have gone to Marchbrook, per- 
haps, in this careless attire, but not any where 
else ; and her visits to Marchbrook were very rare. 

Melanie was puzzled. Ske went down stairs 
and sent a couple of grooms in quest of her mis- 
tress. The gardeners had all gone home at five 
o'clock. 

“ You had better look in the summer-house by 
the fir plantation,” said Melanie; “I know Mrs, 
Sinclair spends a deal of her time there.” 





The young men took the hint, and went straight 
off to the summer-house together, too social to 
take different directions, as Melanie had told them 
to do. They had plenty to talk about—the way 
their master was going it, the bad luck which had 
attended his racing stable lately, and so on. 

“T think there’s a curse on them buildings at 
Newmarket,” said one of the men. “ We haven’t 
pulled off so much as a beggarly plate since they 
was finished.” 

“There’s a curse on buying half-bred colts,” 
retorted the older and wiser servant. “ That’s 
where the curse is, Rogers—mistaken economy.” 

The classic temple was wrapped in darkness, 
and Rogers, who entered first, stumbled over the 
prostrate form of his mistress. “She lay just as 
she had fallen at her husband's feet, felled by 
his savage blow. 

The elder man got a light out of his fusee box, 
and then they lifted the senseless figure into a 
chair, and looked at the white face on which 
there were ghastly streaks of blood. Mrs. Sin- 
clair groaned faintly as they raised her from the 
ground, and this was a welcome sound, for they 
had almost thought her dead. 

There were some flowers in a vase on the ta- 
ble, and the elder groom dipped a handkerchief 
in the water and dabbed it on Mrs. Sinclair’s 
forehead. 

“T wish I'd got a drop of spirit in my pocket,” 
he said; “a sup of brandy might bring her round, 
perhaps. Look about if you can see any thing 
in that way, Rogers.” 

Rogers looked, but alcohol being an unknown 
want to Mrs. Sinclair, there was no convenient 
botile to be found in the summer-house. She 
murmured something inarticulate, and the locked 
lips loosened and trembled faintly as the groom 
bathed her forehead. 

“ Poor thing, she must have had a fit,” said the 
elder man. 

“ Apocalyptic, perhaps,” suggested Rogers. 

“We'd better carry her back to the house be- 
tween us. She’s only a feather-weight, poor lit- 
tle thing.” 

So the two grooms conveyed Mrs. Sinclair gen- 
tly and carefully back to Davenant, and contrived 
to carry her up to her room by the servants’ 
staircase without letting all the house into the 
secret. 

“Tf it was a fit, she won’t like it talked about,” 
said the head groom to the housekeeper, as he 
refreshed himself with a glass of Glenlivat after 
his exertions. 

“Master’s gone up to London too,” said the 
housekeeper ; “ that makes it awkward, don’t it? 
I should think somebody ought to telegraph.” 

Melanie Duport took charge of her mistress 
with a self-possession that would have done credit 
to an older woman. 

She sent off at once for Dr. Webb, who came 
post-haste to his most important patient. 

The doctor found his patient weak and low, 
and her mind wandering a little. He was much 
puzzled by that contusion on the fair forehead, 
but Constance could give him no explanation. 

“T think I fell,” she said. “It was kind of 
him to come to me, wasn’t it, for the love of old 
times ?” 

“Tt must have been a very awkward fall,” said 
Dr. Webb to Melanie. “Where did it happen?” 

Melanie explained how her mistress had been 
found in the summer-house. 

“She must have fallen against some piece of 
furniture, something with a blunt edge. It was 
an awful blow. She is very low, poor thing. 
The system has received a severe shdck.” 

And then Dr. Webb enjoined the greatest care, 
and questioned Melanie as to her qualifications 
for the post of nurse. Mrs. Sinclair was not to 
be left all night, and some one else must be got 
to-morrow to relieve Melanie. It was altogether 
@ Serious Case, 

Giibert Sinclair returned next morning, haggard 
and gloomy, looking like a man who had spent his 
night at the gaming table with fortune steadily 
adverse to him. He met Dr. Webb in the hall, 
and was told that his wife was seriously ill. 

“Not in danger ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Not in immediate danger.” 

“T thank God for that.” 

It seemed a small thing to be thankful for, 
since the surgeon’s tone was not very hopeful, 
but Gilbert Sinclair had been weighed down by 
the apprehension of something worse than this. 
He found James Wyatt alone in the billiard-room, 
and learned from him that his guests were al- 
ready on the wing. 

Three days later and Mr. Wyatt had also left 
Davenant, but not for good. He had promised to 
run down again in a week or so, and to cheer his 
dear friend, who, although always treating him 
more or less de haut en bas, allowed him to see 
pretty plainly that he was indispensable to his 
patron’s contentment. And your modern Umbra 
will put up with a good deal of snubbing when he 
knows his patron is under his thumb. 

Unfashionable as was the season, Mrs. Wal- 
singham was still in town. She had no rustic 
retreat of her own, and she was not in that 
charmed circle, patrician or millionaire, which re- 
joices in country-houses, Furthermore, she ab- 
horred the beauties of nature, and regarded win- 
ter residence in the country as an exile bleaker 
than Ovid’s banishment to chill and savage Tomis. 
If she had been rich enough to have indulged her 
caprices, she would have generally begun the 
year in Paris; but she had an income which just 
enabled her to live elegantly without any indul- 
gence of caprices. This winter, too, she had pe- 
culiar reasons for staying in town, over and above 
all other motives. She staid in the snug little 
house in Half-Moon Street, therefore, and was 
“at home” on Saturday evenings just as if the 
season had been at its flood. The society with 
which she filled her miniature drawing-room was 
literary, musical, artistic, dramatic—just the most 
delightful society imaginable, with the faintest 
soupcon of Bohemianism, She had chosen Satur- 
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day evening because journalists who were free 
on no other night could drop in, and Mrs. Wal- 
singham adored journalists. 

On this particular Saturday, three days after 
the scene in the summer-house, James Wyatt 
had made his appearance in the Half-Moon Street 
drawing-room just when most people were going 
away. He contrived to outstay them all, though 
Mrs. Walsingham’s manner was not so cordial as 
to invite him to linger. She yawned audibly be- 
hind the edge of her large black fan when Mr. 
Wyatt took up his stand in front of the chimney- 
piece with the air of a man who is going to be a 
fixture for the next hour. 

“Have you heard the news ?” he asked, after 
a brief silence. 

“From Davenant? Yes, I am kept pretty well 
au courant.” 

“A sharp little thing, that Duport.” 

“Very.” 

Silence again, during which Mrs. Walsingham 
surveys her violet velvet gown and admires the 
Venice point flounce which relieves its sombre hue. 

“Clara,” said James Wyatt, with a suddeuness 
that startled the lady into looking up at him, “I 
think I have performed my part of our bargain. 
When are you going to perform yours ?” 

“TI don’t quite understand you.” 

“Oh yes, you do, Mrs. Walsingham. There are 
some things that will hardly bear to be discussed 
even between conspirators. I am not going to 
enter into details. When I found you in this 
room three years ago on Gilbert Sinclair’s wed- 
ding day, you had but one thought, one desire— 
your whole being was athirst for revenge. You 
are revenged, and I have been the chief instru- 
ment in the realization of your wish. A wicked 
wish on your part; doubly wicked on mine, with 
less passion and weaker hatred, to be your aider 
and abettor. Soit. I am content to bear the 
burden of my guilt, but not to be cheated of my 
reward. What I have done I have done for your 
sake—to win your love.” 

“To buy me,” she said, “as slaves are bought, 
with a price. That’s what you mean. You don’t 
suppose I shall love you for working Gilbert Sin- 
clair’s ruin ?” 

“You wanted to see him ruined.” 

“Yes, when I was mad with rage and grief. 
Did you think you were talking to a sane woman 
that evening after Gilbert’s marriage? You were 
talking to a woman whose brain had been on 
fire with despair and jealousy through the long 
hours of that agonizing day. What should I 
long for but revenge, then?” 

“Well, you have had your heart’s desire, and 
it seems to me that your conduct since that day 
has been pretty consistent with the sentiments 
you gave expression to then. Do you mean to 
tell me that you are going to throw me over now 
—that you are going to repudiate the promise 
you made me—a promise on which I have count- 
ed with unflinching faith in your honor ?” 

“In my honor!” cried Mrs. Walsingham, with 
a bitter sneer, all the more bitter because it was 
pointed against herself. “ In the honor of a wom- 
an who could act as I have acted !” 

“T forgive any thing to passion; but to betray 
me would be deliberate cruelty.” 

“Would it?” she asked, smiling at him. “I 
think it would be more cruel to keep my word 
and make your life miserable.” 

“ You shall make me as miserable as you please, 
if you will only have me,” urged Wyatt. “Come, 
Clara, I have been your slave for the last three 
years. I have sacrificed sentiments which most 
men hold sacred to serve or to please you. It 
would be unparalleled baseness to break your 
promise.” 

“ My promise was wrung from me in a moment 
of blind passion,” cried Mrs. Walsingham. “If 
the Prince of Darkness had asked me to seal a 
covenant with him that day, I should have con- 
sented as freely as I consented to your bargain.” 

“The comparison is flattering to me,” replied 
Mr. Wyatt, looking at her darkly from under bent 
brows. There is a stage at which outraged love 
turns to keenest hate, and James Wyatt's feelings 
were fast approaching that stage. “ In one word, 
do you mean to keep faith with me? Yes,or no?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Walsingham, with a 
steady look that meant defiance. “ No, and again 
no. Tell the world what you have done, and how 
I have cheated you. Publish your wrongs if you 
dare. I have never loved but one man in my 
life, and his name is Gilbert Sinclair. And now 
good-night, Mr. Wyatt, or, rather, good-morning, 
for it is Sunday, and I don’t want to be late for 
church.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
DR. HOLLENDORP. 


THe new year began with much ringing of 
parish bells, some genuine joviality in cottages 
and servants’ halls, and various conventional re- 
joicings in polite society, but silence and solitude 
still reigned at Davenant. The chief rooms—sa- 
loon and dining-room, library and music-room— 
were abandoned altogether by the gloomy master 
of the house. They might as well have put on 
their holland pinafores and shut their shutters, 
as in the absence of the family, for nobody used 
them. Gilbert Sinclair lived in his snuggery at 
the end of the long gallery, ate and drank there, 
read his newspapers and wrote his letters, smoked 
and dozed in the dull winter evenings. He rode 
a good deal in all kinds of weather, going far 
afield, no one knew where, and coming home at 
dusk, splashed to the neck, and with his horse 
in a condition peculiarly aggravating to grooms 
and stable-boys. 

“Them there ’osses will ’ave mud fever before 
long,” said the hirelings, dejectedly. “ There's 
that blessed chestnut he set such store by a month 
ago with ‘ardly a leg to stand on for wind-galls, 
and the roan filly’s over at knees a’ready.” — 

“He” meant Mr. Sinclair, who was riding his 
finest horses with a prodigal recklessness. 
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Constance Sinclair lived to see the new year, 
though she did not know why the church bells 
rang out on the quiet of midnight. She started 
up from her pillow with a frightened look when 
she heard that joy peal, crying that those were 
her wedding bells, and that she must get ready 
for church. 

“To please you, papa,” she said. “For your 
sake, papa. Pity my broken heart.” 

There had been days and nights, at the end of 
the old year, when Dr. Webb trembled for the 
sweet young life which he had watched almost 
from its beginning. A great physician had come 
down from London every day, and had gone away 
with a fee proportionate to his reputation, after 
diagnosing the disease in a most wonderful man- 
ner; but it was the little country apothecary who 
saved Constanee Sinclair’s life. His watchful- 
ness, his devotion, had kept the common enemy 
at bay. The life-current, which had ebbed very 
low, flowed gradually back, and after lying for 
ten days in an utterly prostrate and apathetic 
state, the patient was now strong enough to rise 
and be dressed, and lie on the sofa in her pretty 
morning-room, while Melanie, or honest Martha 
Briggs, who had come back to nurse her old mis- 
tress, read to her, to divert her mind, the doctor 
said ; but, alas! as yet the mind seemed incapable 
of being awakened fo iuterest in the things of 
this mortal life. When Constance spoke it was 
of the past—of her childhood, or girlhood, of peo- 
ple and scenes familiar to her in that happy time. 
Of her husband she never spoke, and his rare 
visits to her room had a disturbing influence. So 
much so that Dr. Webb suggested that for the 
present Mr. Sinclair should refrain from seeing 
his wife. 

“T can feel for you, my dear Sir,” he said, sym- 
pathetically. “I quite understand your anxiety, 
but you may trust me and the nurses. You will 
have all intelligence of progress. The mind at 
present is somewhat astray.” 

“Do you think it will be always so?” asked 
Sinclair. “ Will she never recover her senses ?” 

“My dear Sir, there is every thing to hope. 
She is so young, and the disease is altogether so 
mysterious, whether the effect of the blow—that 
unlucky fall—or whether simply a development 
of the brooding melancholy which we had to fight 
against before the accident, it is impossible to 
say. Weare quite inthe dark. Perfect seclusion 
and tranquillity may do much.” 

Lord Clanyarde came to see his daughter near- 
ly every day. He had come back to Marchbrook 
from far more agreeable scenes on purpose to be 
near her. But his presence seemed to give Con- 
stance no pleasure. There were days on which 
she looked at him with a wandering gaze that 
went to his heart, or a blank and stony look that 
appalled him by its awful likeness to death. 
There were other days when she knew him. On 
those days her talk was all of the past, and it 
was clear that memory had taken the place of 
intelligence. 

Lord Clanyarde felt all the pangs of remorse 
as he contemplated this spectacle of a broken 
heart, a mind wrecked by sorrow. 

“Yet I can hardly blame myself for her sad 
state, poor child,” he argued. “She was happy 
enough, bright enough, before she lost her baby.” 

The new year was a week old, and since that 
first rally there had been no change for the better 
in Constance Sinclair’s condition ; and now there 
came a decided change for the worse. Strength 
dwindled, a dull apathy took possession of the 
patient, and even memory seemed a blank. 

Dr, Webb was in despair, and fairly owned his 
helplessness. The London physician came and 
went, and took his fee, and went on diagnosing 
with profoundest science, and tried the last re- 
sources of the pharmacopeia, with an evident 
conviction that he could minister to a mind dis- 
eased ; but nothing came of his science, save that 
the patient grew daily weaker, as if fate and 
physic were too much for one feeble sufferer to 
cope withal. 

Gilbert Sinclair was told that unless a change 
came very speedily his wife must die. 

“Tf we could rouse her from this apathetic 
state,” said the physician; “any shock —any 
surprise—especially of a pleasurable kind—that 
would act on the torpid brain might do wonders 
even yet; but all our attempts to interest her 
have so far been useless.” 

Lord Clanyarde was present when this opinion 
was pronounced. He went home full of thought, 
more deeply concerned for his daughter than he 
had ever been yet for any mortal except himself. 

“ Poor little Connie !’’ he thought, remembering 
her in her white frock and blue sash ; “ she was al- 
ways my favorite—the prettiest, the gentlest, the 
most high bred of all my girls, but I didn’t know 
she had such a hold upon my heart.” 

At Marchbrook Lord Clanyarde found an un- 
expected visitor waiting for him—a visitor whom 
he received with a very cordial greeting. 


9” 


Soon after dusk on the following evening Lord 
Clanyarde returned to Davenant, but not alone. 
He took with him an elderly gentleman, with white 
hair, worn rather long, and a white beard—a per- 
son of almost patriarchal appearance, but some- 
what disfigured by a pair of smoke-colored spec- 
tacles of the kind that are vulgarly known as 
“ gig lamps.” 

The stranger’s clothes were of the shabbiest, 
yet even in their decay looked the garments of 
a gentleman. He wore ancient shepherd’s plaid 
trowsers, and a bottle-green overcoat of exploded 
cut. 

Gilbert Sinclair was in the hall when Lord 
Clanyarde and his companion arrived. Mr. Wy- 
att had just come down from London, and the 
two men were smoking their cigars by the great 
hall fire, the noble old cavernous hearth which 
had succeeded the more mediwval fashion of a 
fire in the centre of the hall. 

“ My dear Sinclair,” began Lord Clanyarde, with 
a somewhat hurried and nervous air, which might 
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be forgiven in a man whose favorite daughter 
languished between life and death, “I have ven- 
tured to bring an old friend of mine, Dr. Hollen- 
dorf, a gentleman who has a great practice in 
Berlin, and who has had vast experience in the 
treatment of mental disorders. Dr. Hollendorf, 
Mr. Sinclair. I beg your pardon, Wyatt, how 
do ye do?” interjected Lord Clanyarde, offering 
the solicitor a couple of fingers. “ Now, Gilbert, 
I should much like Dr. Hollendorf to see my poor 
Constance. It may do no good, but it can do no 
harm; and if you have no objection, with Dr. 
Webb’s concurrence, of course, I should like—” 

“Webb is in the house,” answered Gilbert. 
“You can ask him for yourself. I have no ob- 
jection.” 

This was said with a weary air, as if the speak- 
er had ceased to take any interest in life. Gil- 
bert hardly looked at the German, or Anglo-Ger- 
man, doctor, but James Wyatt, who was of a more 
observant turn, scrutinized him attentively. 

“ Here is Webb,” said Gilbert, as the little doc- 
tor came tripping down the great staircase, with 
the lightsome activity of his profession, rubbing 
his hands as he came. 

Lord Clanyarde presented Dr. Hollendorf to 
the rural practitioner, and stated his wish. Dr. 
Webb had no objection to offer. Any wish ofa 
father’s must be sacred. 

“You will come up and see her at once ?” he 
said, interrogatively. 

“ At once,” answered the stranger, with a slight- 
ly guttural accent. 

The three men went up the staircase, Gilbert 
remaining behind. 

“ Aren’t you going ?” asked Wyatt. 

“No; my presence generally disturbs her. 
Why should Igo? I’m not wanted.” 

“T should go if I were you. How do you know 
what this man is? An impudent quack, in all 
probability. You ought to be present.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Watch your wife when that man is talking 
to her,” said Wyatt, in a lower tone, as Gilbert 
moved away. 

“What do you mean?” asked the other, turn- 
ing sharply round. 

“What I say. Watch your wife.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PAN-SCLAVISM AND THE 
PAPACY. 


CarpinaL Manyin@ has recently indicated in 
a v@y plain way the little sympathy which his 
Church feels for the sufferings of Servia, and its 
open hostility to the liberation of the Sclavic race, 
and it is well known that the ruling powers at 
the Vatican are strongly on the side of the Turks. 
It is a combination of secret associations, the car- 
dinal thinks, that has forced the Servian govern- 
ment into a revolt against Turkey, and he even 
charges these societies with urging on the Turks 
to fresh massacres, in order to awaken retaliation 
and perpetuate the war. The supposition is ex- 
travagant, but the position of the Papal Church 
in relation to the Pan-Sclavic movement is in keep- 
ing with that bitter jealousy and hate with which 
it has ever watched and, as far as it was able, 
impeded the advance of its sister churches of the 
East. It is because it fears the progress of the 
Greek faith that it lends its sympathy to the bar- 
barous Turks. The curious rivalry and bitter hos- 
tility of the two creeds, and the causes of the new 
exhibition of papal intolerance, deserve a careful 
attention, for the hand of Rome will be found as 
fatal to the peace of nations in the East as in the 
West. 

The Sclavie race embraces the Russians, Poles, 
Servians, Bulgarians, Bohemians, and Moravians, 
and several other tribes or families, numbers prob- 
ably more than seventy millions, and reaches from 
Herzegovina and the Adriatic to Kamtchatka and 
the banks of the Amoor. Pan-Sclavism proposes 
to unite all this vast body of allied races under 
one government, and to create a single nationality 
that shall form a ruling power in the Eastern 
world. It is the dream or the prophecy of Ser- 
vian poets and thinkers oppressed by a sense of 
the miserable subjection of their country to an 
alien race and creed. Servia has been the natu- 
ral home of the vision of Pan-Sclavism. It is quite 
possible, as Dr. MANNING asserts, that its people 
have planned in secret this great deliverance, to 
which they look forward with eager expectation ; 
that Servia has been driven into revolt by its ar- 
dent and perhaps imprudent thinkers. But the 
chief obstacle to the union of all the Sclavic races 
is the difference of religion. Some of them are 
Roman Catholics, some Protestant, the majority 
Greek. The Servians are nearly all of the Greek 
faith; the Bohemians were converted to Roman- 
ism by a fierce and lasting persecution ; the Poles, 
with some dissidents or Protestants, are in gen- 
eral Roman Catholics. And the chief source of the 
bitter wars that have raged for centuries between 
the Russian and the Pole, between the two chief 
members of the Sclavic family, is the religious dif- 
ference. The aggressor seems to have been Po- 
land. It was earlier civilized than Russia, was 
more powerful, a great and progressive kingdom, 
tolerant to all sects, liberal in the cause of knowl- 
edge and letters, when, under Sicismunp LL, it 
fell under the rigid control of the Jesuits. They 
seized upon all its schools, and governed its flour- 
ishing universities. A bitter persecution was at 
once begun against all other Christian sects. The 
Unitarians or Socinians, who had once made Po- 
land their home, sheltered under its liberal laws, 
were driven away into exile; the other Protest- 
ant denominations were tormented and oppress- 
ed. Violent religious riots arose. 





They were re- 
pressed with pitiless severity, and the Jesuits at 
last ruled with unquestioned authority over the 
powerfui realm of the Sclavie Poles. 

They, too, indulged in a vision of Pan-Sclavism ; 
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| but it was a union of races that was to be ce- 
mented by the destruction of the Greek creed, 
the conquest of Russia, the desolation of Bohe- 
mia, the subjection of the whole East to the 
usurping arts of Rome. Under Sieismunp IIL 
(about 1600) the Poles had invaded torn and 
bleeding Russia, ravaged its provinces, burned its 
capital, and at one moment reduced the fallen 
empire to accept a Polish sovereign and the Ro- 
mish faith. He wag expelled, but Russia was 
deprived of some of its fairest districts; and for 
many years the Papal Church pursued its project 
of destroying the Greek hierarchy by the aid of 
the ultramontane Poles. The Jesuits led in all 
the wars with Russia. They seemed at times al- 
most on the verge of success. But at last Russia 
revived. Poland was shorn of its strength by 
papal intolerance; the wisest and purest of its 
population fled to other lands; its literature and 
even its language decayed; and the realm of 
Casmir and Sicismunp fell an easy prey to the 
cupidity of the neighbors it had labored under its 
Jesuitical leaders to subject to the Roman see 
But for its religious intolerance and its papal 
guides, it is quite probable that Poland might 
have long survived, a prosperous and progressive 
republic. 

The fate of Sclavic Bohemia is more instructive 
than even the evil destiny of its relatives, the 
Poles. Here, too, religious intolerance, the re- 
sult of the fierce political ambition of Rome and 
the Jesuits, reduced one of the most flourishing 
of the Sclavic nations to a condition of miserable 
decay. Early in its history, perhaps about the 
twelfth century, Bohemia had assumed a leading 
place in the course of European civilization 
Soon it began to abound with scholars and think- 
ers. Its Princess Any, in the fourteenth century, 
married Ricnarp of England, and the Bible and 
the various writings of Wyciirre became familiar 
to its intelligent people. A sudden conversion 
followed. The head of the great university of 
Prague, Joun Huss, and a large part of its peo- 
ple, threw off the Roman yoke, and declaimed 
against the abuses of the papacy. Huss was 
burned at Constance, but the Sclavic people rose 
in defense of liberty of thought, and a fierce war 
raged with varying success until it closed in a 
general compromise. At the Reformation Bo- 
hemia became Protestant, and the purer faith 
had no stronger adherents than the intelligent 
Sclaves who had never lost the generous impulses 
of an earlier age. But here, too, the popes and 
the Jesuits succeeded in a merciless effort to de- 
stroy the intellect and the progress of Bohemia. 
The Thirty Years’ War began. Bohemia was its 
chief victim. WaALLensrein ravaged its hapless 
but once prosperous borders, and all the horrors 
of a war of religious intolerance fell upon the 
conquered realm. The Sclaves fought bravely 
against the Spaniards and the priests, but were 
overwhelmed with a terrible desolation. The 
best, the wisest, and most valuable of the popu- 
lation were driven into exile. Cities were depop 
ulated, whole districts fell into decay. Of 732 
cities and 34,700 villages possessed by Bohemia 
in 1617, there remained, twenty years later, only 
130 cities and 6000 villages, and by the cruel in- 
tolerance of the Jesuits a population of 3,000,000 
had been reduced to less than 800,000. But the 
chief aim of the papal conquerors had been to 
destroy the intellect and the literature of the 
Sclaves. They searched every house for books, 
and committed them to the flames. Some in- 
quisitors could boast that they had destroyed 
60,000 volumés each. Bohemian intelligence 
perished, and the very name of a Bohemian be- 
came for generations a symbol of mental degra- 
dation. 

Of the other Sclavic races, Servia escaped the 
ravages of Rome only to fall under the tyranny 
of the Turks. It yielded to the arms of Monam- 
MED, and its Christian population for four centu- 
ries have borne the insults and oppression of a 
Turkish horde. Its young men were snatched 
away to fill the ranks of the Janizaries. Its peo- 
ple clung to their faith through generations of 
peril. But it is said that the Turks have been 
more lenient than the Jesuits, and have never la 
bored to extirpate wholly the Greek Church; they 
content themselves with a contemptuous tolera- 
tion of Christian idolatry. But a recent writer 
relates that his Turkish servants were accustom- 
ed to take from the Christian farmers of Bulgaria 
whatever they chose, their corn, fruit, or cattle, 
without payment, and that the “Christian dog” 
had no redress against the oppression of his mas- 
ters. Yet the Servian and Bulgarian Sclaves are 
full of poetical tastes and fancies; some of the 
finest of European ballads have been found pass- 
ing orally from mouth to mouth among the peas- 
ants, and it is said that some traits of Greek influ- 
ence and Attic taste may still be found among 
the gifted and brilliant Servian Sclaves. 

It is easy to see why Cardinal Mannivo and the 
extreme faction of the papacy have no desire to 
advance the Pan-Sclavic movement, or to suffer 
the cultivation of the Sclavic intellect and the 
growth of its rising literature. They have been 
engaged for centuries in a vain effort to subject 
the Sclaves to the Romish faith, but all their la- 
bors have tended only to the ruin of their own 
hopes. Bohemia, their chief victim, is escaping 
from the bondage of Jesuitism, and will probably 
be once more, as in the days of Huss, a centre of 
Protestantism and mental progress. Poland can 
hardly become again a source of danger to Rus- 
sia. If Servia is free, it will maintain the Greek 
faith, and perhaps become Protestantized. The 
spirit of the Sclaves has never favored intoler- 
ance or persecution, and a Pan-Sclavic confeder 
ation, reaching from the Adriatic to the Pacific 


all the East. But to Rome it must form an im- 
penetrable barrier. Russia, next to the govern- 
ment of the United States, has been the most 
formidable obstacle to the spread of the papal 
dominion. The one has stirred the subjects of 








would form an admirable means of cultivating | 
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has rigidly repressed the plots and intrigues of 
political Jesuitism; against both the ultramon- 
tanes will ever retain a latent hostility. But pos- 
sibly the least consistent part of Cardinal Man- 
NING’s speech is his charge thdt the Pan-Sclavic 
movement is the result of secret societies that 
endanger the peace of Europe. For what secret 
society has ever been so fatal to the welfare of 
mankind as that violent element in his own de- 
nomination of which Dr. Manning is the most 
noted representative? The woes of the Sclavic 
races owe their origin to Jesuitism. Ruined Bo- 
hemia, with its thinned and blighted population, 
Russia, torn by the fanatical Poles and Jesuits, 
Poland, again weakened and laid prostrate at the 
feet of its enemies, are proofs that the chief dan- 
ger of the European governments is religious in- 
tolerance and spiritual pride. What Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Sclavie race chiefly want is to throw 
down the bars of exclusiveness, and open the way 
to a free tide of popular instruction. Knowledge 
and humanity may spread with the rise of Pan- 
Sclavism; but this is what Dr. Manyina’s ultra- 
montane faction is most concerned to prevent in 
Europe and America, Evens Lawrence. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPORTANT results have been obtained by par 
ties of the United States Geographical Survey 
west of the hundredth meridian, under Lieuten- 
ant Georce M. WHEELER, corps of engineers, 
in geology and natural history, Mr. H. W. Hen- 
SHAW, the zoologist of the California section, 
having made large collections of the vertebrate 
fauna, including every family of birds occurring 
in the West. The streams explored in Nevada 
and California were found to abound in fishes 
of the genus Catostomus, and among the speci 
mens collected it is not improbable some species 
may be found that are new to science 

In the reptilian collection are several snakes 
belonging to the genus Awlania, and a new spe 
cies of lizard. In entomology the orthoptera and 
coleoplera are largely represented, including some 
rare species from the Alpine mountain region. 

Careful investigations were made in geology 
by Mr. A. R. Conk LING, and the collections made 
taxed the facilities for transportation, the rocks 
gathered being chiefly igneous and metamorphic, 
including syenite, granite, basalt, ete. 

The predominating rock in the region thus far 
examined by the California scientific expedition 
is gray syenitic granite, containing numerous 
crystals of black hornblende. 

Several mines were explored and described in 
detail, especially the North Carson, Emerald, 
Montreal, and Consolidated Bonanza, in the 
Eagle and Washoe Valley mining district. In 
paleontology there were few collections, fossil- 
iferous formations being rare. From the sand 
stone quarries in Ormsby County several speci 
mens of the genus Unio were obtained, these 
tertiary fossils being the only representatives of 
extinct fauna observed 

The geodetic and topographic work of the six 
field parties was continued uninterruptedly and 
with great success in consequence of the fine 
weather and the accessibility of several mount 
ain peaks of the region. The Colorado section 
has not been heard from since it commenced 
operations in Colorado and New Mexico. 

Mr. Henry Rousseau, for many years a well- 
known citizen of Troy, died on the 13th of Sep 
tember at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Rous 
SEAU Was one of the founders and a prominent 
member of the Troy Lyceum of Natural History, 
and did much toward its prosperity. 


The New York Aquarium, which has been in 
progress of construction and e ulpment for some 
ionths past at the corner of Thirty-fifth Street 
and Broadway, was formally opened on the even 
ing of the 10th of October last, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of invited guests. An ad 
dress was made on the subject of aquaria and 
fish-culture, and their mutual relations, by Mr 
Rosert B. Roosevet, and after the reading of 
letters from various distinguished men of sci- 
ence throughout the United States, a dinner was 
served consisting entirely of fish, modeled on 
the plan of that of the Fish-culturists’ Associa 
tion at the Centennial the preceding week 

The New York Aquarium has been started on 
an extended and liberal scale, and we are happy 
to learn that arrangements have been made for 
securing all the species of marine animals that 
can be kept in the latitude of New York. A 
good specimen of the beluga or white porpoise 
whale of the St. Lawrence River has already 
been secured, as well as a number of seals and 
a considerable variety of fishes. An admirable 
feature of the aquarium consists in the aid which 
it proposes to render biological research in New 
York, in providing a room, properly lighted and 
heated, for micrgscopic study, where investiga- 
tions can be carried on upon animals in the 
aquarium while living and after their death. At 
the late meeting of the Fish-culturists’ Associa 
tion a room was offered them by the proprietors, 
Messrs. Coup & Reicue, as head-quarters of the 


Association and for its annual meetings, which 
was accept d. 

It may be remembered that Professor Nor- 
DENSKJOLD, who was one of the judyes at the 
Centennial, was obliged to hurry away from 
Philadelphia to meet the Siberian exploring ex 
pedition which he had organized for the coming 
summer, and which left Tromsée on the 25th of 
June for the mouth of the Yenisei. We pre 
sume that he succeeded in intercepting it at 
some point in its course, as no reference is made 


to his absence in a telegr aph ‘ dispatch announ 
cing the return of the expedition to Hammerfest 
on the 19th of September. The voyage out and 
back occupied only about five weeks, including 


sixteen days for the stay at Yenisei. The sea 
was found perfectly navigable and free from ice, 
and the practicability of a trade route from Eu 
rope through tl Arctic Ocean to Siberia was 


again demonstrated 

The Hon. Groner WiLLiaMson, United States 
ster to Central America, has devoted much 
attention to the ethnology and philology of that 
region, and has supplied much valuable material 
to the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution, in the way of collections of speci- 
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papal states by an example of freedom, the other | mens, vocabularies of native languages, etc. 
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This gentleman, for the purpose of bringing 
about a unity of action among Central Amer 
ican savants and a due appreciation of the ar 
cheology of their country, has lately suggested 
to the Economical Society of Guatemala a proj 
ect of an international exhibition of ethnology, 
to be held in Guatemala, in view of the fact that 
the city of Guatemala is central, and easily reach 
ed from many directions. He thinks that by 
having a convocation of the kind in question, 
and bringing together many specimens and pho- 
tographs, much light may be thrown on the ge 
ographical distribution of particular nations and 
their chronological succession. 

This suggestion, which was made in July, was 
met with great acclaim by the Economical 80 
ciety, and a commission was appointed, consist- 
ing of Dr. Berenpt, Mr. 8anc, Don Manven 
Matuev, Don Manvet Herrera, Don Manven 
Maria Serventes, and Sefor Canrascosa. Mr 
WILLIAMSON was appointed to act as chief of 
the commission. The date of the meeting has 
not yet been announced. 


Among the most completely organized depart 
ments of the Johns Hopkins University is that 
of biology, Professor H. N. MarTry, a promising 
English scientist, having been placed in charge. 

Professor MARTIN will lecture on animal biol- 
ogy on Tuesdays and Fridays during the winter, 
and in the spring a course of instruction in gen- 
eral biology will be undertaken. Arrangements 
have also been made to accommodate a certain 
number of advanced students in the same branch 
es during the coming winter, although no lect- 
ure courses have as yet been organized. 


Considerable interest has been excited in the 
scientific world in London by the prosecution, 
on a charge of fraud, of two American “ spirit 
ualistic mediums’’—* Dr.”’ Siape and Mr, Sim 
mons. The principal phenomena which are pro 
duced in the presence of these “ mediums’’ are 
those known as “spirit writings ;"’ and the chief 
rrosecutors, two well-known scientific men— 
Mr. E. R. Lankester, F.R.8., Professor of Zool- 
ogy in University College, and Dr. Donkrn, as- 
sistant physician to the Westminster Hospital— 
gave evidence that the alleged “ spirit writings’’ 
are produced by “ Dr.’’ Stape himself, Other 
equally eminent scientific men, on the other 
hand, including Mr. A. R. Wancace and Mr. W 
Crookes, the inventor of the radiometer, are, 
it,is said, prepared to testify to “ Dr.’’ SLape's 
honesty. 

Mr. Henry Meicas, the well-known American 
railroad contractor and engineer, whose efforts 
in connection with the establishment of rail 
roads in South America are so well known and 
appreciated, has recently furnished the means 
to .M. Bur, a French ethnologist, for carrying 
on some explorations in the vicinity of Tiahua 
nuco, in Bolivia, a region which abounds in ob- 
jects of archeological interest. Mr. Mereos has 
arranged that a full series of these objects shall 
be presented to the National Museum, 


The Congress on Silk Culture at ite Milan ses- 
sion decided to hold its next biennial meeting 
in Paris on the occasion of the Exhibition in 
1878 

The fifth meeting of the Society of Russian 
Naturalists was held at Warsaw on the 12th of 
September, with a large attendance, beginning 
with 250, and increasing daily to the close. 


The total number of eggs of California salmon 
taken at the United States establishment on the 
M‘Cloud River amounted to 6,664,000, of which 
4,795,000 were sent to a distance, principally to 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, and 1,860,000 
were deposited in the tributaries of the Sacra 
mento, 

Two years ago a School of Medicine for Wom 
en was started in London, and during two ses 
sions regular courses of lectures on the various 
subjects included in the medical curriculum have 
been delivered at the school by some of the first 
men in London. The design of the founders of 
the school seems, however, likely to be frustrated 
by the refusal of the authorities of every medical 
school in the metropolis to admit the female 
students to hospital practice, even with the full 
est guarantee that they shall not be taught con- 
jointly with or mix with the male students, The 
ladies are now contemplating moving either to 
Edinburgh or Paris to obtain the necessary hos- , 
vital practice. In the mean time the British 
Parlement has passed a bill to enable all med 
ical examining bodies to admit to their exami 
nations any candidate that may apply, without 
distinction of sex. The action of the medical 
schools renders, however, this act at present a 
dead letter. 


Among other subjects which are engaging the 
attention of the Centennial Commission in con 
nection with the matter of a final report upon 
the International Exhibition is that of the pos 
sible introduction of noxious insects and plants 
from foreign countries. Quite a number of the 
displays, especially from South America and Aus- 
tralia, are infested by insects of various orders, 
such as moths, beetles, etc., and it is probable 
that, should the subject be investigated by com 
petent specialists, a very large list wouid be de 
tected 

Professor Rriey has lately made a communi 
cation to the Academy of Science of St. Louis 
urging that any species that are not already in 
the United States should be carefully consider 
ed, and measures taken to prevent their spread 
ing from the cases in which they may be found 
He enumerates four species of beetles and two 
of moths as observed by him 


The subject of the plants will not be 60 easy 
to consider as that of the insects, as another 
season at least will be required to determine 
what kinds have been propagated from the 


packings of the goods brought from abroad It 
is stated that already over fifty new species have 
been determined as the result of the Exhibition 
in Paris in 1867, and a much larger number may 
be expected to show themselves in Philadelphia 
In view of the general importance of the sub 
ject, as well as its scientific interest, it Is satis 
factory to know that the Centennial Commission 
has done its duty in this respect by inviting the 
Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia to appoint 
a committee to consider and report upon the 
whole matter. This consists of Dr. Joun L. 
Leconte, Dr. G. H. Hox, and Mr. Meeuan 
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THE CENTENNIAL—DISPLAY OF AMERICAN CARPETS, MAIN BUILDING.—From a Skeren py Tr 
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> APID GERMIN ATION | annual, inhabiting the sandy wastes of North forming a ball « he entire plant Att 
vi UV avi as . 


ndition for the contin 
| Africa and Syria. We may say here that when 


soon becomes detached fre tl 1 ed reproducti« f an annual plant in the shift 

Most gardeners have either heard or read of, | the individual plant has fulfilled its mission blown hither and thither with the moving sai sands of tl exert must be quick germina 
if not seen, the singular rose of Jericho, Ana- | that is to say, produced flowers—and when tli During this time the seed-vessels remain closed tion and growth and a kind of locomotion, The 
statica hierochuntina, The plant belongs to the | seed is in course of ripening, the leaves decay | but the first rain Causes the branches to unfold | strange prickly, almost or quit ifless, shrubs 
Crucifere, and is a dwarf radiately branched | and fall off, and the branches eurve inward and the seed-pods to open. Now it is obvious ind undershrubs characteristic of the desert 





1 i 





flora, retain their vitality for years, alternately 
buried beneath the sand and « xposed to the in- 
nees of the sun and air; but an annual plant 

i prot yal bly soon become extinct under the 

ne conditions, According to a writer in the 
Jartenflora, seeds of the Anastatica hierochuntina, 
sowed about five o’clock in the afternoon, had 
rminated by one o'clock the following day, 


ind their rootlets had already pierced the soil. 
These seeds were taken from a plant purchased 

the Vienna Exhibition, and twelve out of fif- 
teen germinated in the time mentioned in a pot 
covered over with a saucer, and standing in an 
ordinary living-room. This, like the germination 
of the seeds of the mangroves on the trees, seems 
to be a special provision for the perpetuation of 
the species, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

As our Centennial Exhibition closes, the Champ de 
Mars in Paris presents increased indications of vigor- 
ous work in preparation for the great Exbibition of 
1878. Something like three hundred workmen are now 
employed there; and throughout France artists, man- 
ufacturera, and business firms are earnestly engaged 
on specimens of their skill designed to be exhibited. 
The national manufactories of Sévres and Les Gobe- 
lins are preparing their contributions. Itis announced 
that the Sevres porcelain will 
exhibited. Among the articl 
rnificent dinner service, 
feet in height, 


6 already begun are a 
four tea sets, a vase 
and a pair of bisque statuettes draped 
in lace. A magnificent carpet, destined for the palace 
of Fontainebleau, is in preparation at the manufactory 
of Les Gobelins, also two smaller carpets intended for 
the Hotel de Ville, 


mag seven 





and several panels of most exquisite 





design. Millet, the sculptor, ie chiseling a life-size 
statue of Cassandra of beautiful design. The crown 
diamonds of France, it is said, will be exhibited, in- 


cluding the Regent, considered the most perfect dia- 
mond inthe world. Among other t va, there will be 
a light-house four hundred feet high, erected on the 
summit of the Trocadero, in which will be placed the 
huge lamp which England has ordered for the light- 
house at the entrance of the Channel. From all coun- 
tries a fine exhibition is anticipated, and Parisian jour- 
nals express the hope that the United States will send 
representative specimens of her marvelous machinery. 





ed that the removal of exhibits 
be- 


It has been 
from the Centennial buildings must be completed 


announce 





fore the 3ist of December. Goods then remaining 
without authority will be removed by the Director- 
General and sold for expenses, unless otherwise dis- 
pose 1 of under the direction of the Centennial Com- 
miseic 






Four carri *, three wag a pair of mules, and 
thr we b ring to Br 1 Young were recent- 
sold at auction to satisfy the award made by the 
court to Ann Eliza in her suit for divorce and alimony. 








No nder that the little family party from the 
country were perplexed as they stood before “ The 
Bridal of Neptune” in the Art Gallery at the Centen- 
r But one of them, evidently a smart Mussachu- 
fett# girl, soon solved the difficulty. 

It's eitt anid she, with some lingering 
“it's r the delooge or the bursting of the Worces- 
Tain't the delooge,” remarked one of her com- 
J " cause that ain't the costoom of the period.” 
n its the W ter Dam, sure,” was the re- 
sponse, and they went peacefully on their way. 

“ Hazers” at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis are in trouble. The faculty have long been 
opposed to “ hazing” of every description, and when, 


WwW CAG 





g ago, & he 
n, they resolv 


ref 


t was severely injured by the 
“i to break up the practice. The 
xd to give the information de- 






however, 










many have been expelled, and others 
be; very likely all the Intermediate 
liegraceful practice of “ hazing” should 

th those called g men. 








A false alarm of fire recently created a fatal panic at 
the ¢ yese theatre in San Francisco. The building 
v r nd when the alarm was raised there was 
a furious rush for the one door. Of course this single 
means of exit was entirely ineufficient. In the terrible 
jam and crush that followec any were knocked down 
and trar en seemed helpless to 
stay th , and the scene was a 





dreadful one. Finally twenty persons were taken out 

















cead, 4nd matty o ythers received serious injuries. 

English cotton brokers make on, based 
on figures and past rience, that Europe will next 
year require 2,241,000,000 pounds of cotton, or 5,602,500 
bales. 

On the ist of November, wher y a few days re- 
: 4 of the Centent Exhibition, four boxes of 
antique vases vate collection of Ha Kwang 
Yung, Minister e in China, were received in 
the Chinese de the Main Build 

re time car xteen miles long, connects 
f Ameterdam w the German Ocean. It 
. n Nov r1 with imposing ceremonies. 
king, the cabinet, and foreign representatives 
preser a grand banquet was given, the city 
was rate I nated, and a splendid exhibi- 
f fire-worke a At the sea end of the 

Yi # a harbor covering 250 acres 
erations and improvements in Durham Cathedral, 
Eng , have been in pr ive years past, and 
are now completed. The was re-opened on 





although the chaz 
with much 


atisfaction. 


October 18: anc ges made have been 


Giscussed acrimony, they seer 








surpass any thing ever | 


HARPE 


Hall, with Wagon and Pomological annexes, the Art 


Aunex, Photographers’ Exhibition Building, Shoe and 


Leather Building, Judges’ Hall, Butter and Cheese 
suilding, guard station-houses, and various other 
emall buildings Particulars of the sale will be fur- 


nished in pamphlet form on application ten days be- 
fore the appointed time. 

to emigrate to in these 
Sav Bernardino Valley, California. 
lowing is mentioned in an exchange as “‘ a poor man's 
breakfast :” “* Tea, sweetened with pure, white, strain- 
ed honey, thick cream, and bread, milk, eggs, Hubbard 
squash, ham, pomegranate, black Hamburg grapes, 
Flamme de Tokay grapes, green figs, and peaches.” 
And the cost of this breakfast for a man and his wife 
is fifteen cents. 


A fine place 
be Colton, 


hard times must 
The fol- 





Perhaps, after all, Liverpool may be the cheapest 
living-place. A Liverpool restaurant-keeper adver- 
tises this dinner, from twelve to four daily, for a shill- 
ing—about twenty-five cents: 

“ First course—Scotch mutton broth, spring soup. 

‘Second course—Roast beef, boiled mutton, roast 
pork and apple satce, stewed beef, stewed tripe and 
onions, mince collops. 

“Third « Berlin pudding, rice pudding, apple 
pudding, sago pudding, fig pudding, stewed rhubarb 
and rice, apple tart, blanc-mange, cheese.” 


ourse 


After a suspension of seven years, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts has resumed operations as an 
educational institution. The class-rooms are in the 
building recently erected by the Academy at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Cherry streets. Tuition is free to all 
pupils who have acquired proficiency enough to work 
effectively without mere elementary instruction. 

A humane Englishman has yiatented an artificial hare 
for greyhound racing, so it is reported. It is a stuff- 
ed hare, mounted on a sort of shuttle that runs in a 
deeply groved rail four hundred yards long. It is op- 
erated by means of a windlass. The dogs pursue it 
just as eagerly as the real live animal. 





Ten years ago Texas cattle began to appear in the 
Northern markets, and since then over 3,000,000 head 
have been driven into Kansas and shipped to Chicago 
and St. Louis. Large numbers have also been herded 
in Western Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyo- 
ming. Good judges place the number of cattle now 
in Texas at 3,500,000, with half as many more upon the 
Western plaina. 

A proposition is made to carry a telegraph wire across 
the African continent to the Cape. There is now tele- 
graphic ication from Alexandria to Khartoum, 
a distance of 1100 miles. From Khartoum to Delagoa 


commu! 


Bay, where the South African lines terminate, is about 
2600 miles. The route would lead under the Victoria 
Nyasea and Tanganyika lakes, and thence down the 
Shiré and Zambesi rivers to the sea, where a short 
ocean line would connect it with Delagoa Bay or Port 
Natal. A branch would go from l to Zanzibar. It 
has been suggested that the expense of poles might be 
mostly avoided by taking advantage of the trees over 
thickly wooded tracts of country. It is said that th 







chief difficulty would be to keep the n 
lizing the wire, iron being scarce’and 
a telegraph, if once established and kept in aa as 
order, would be a great help to’ Africa in respect to 
commerce and civilization. 


ives fre ym ut 
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SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com.] 


“WANT TO KNOW.” 

Every body is interested and excited over the 
marvelous and now thoroughly tried and tested 
“ Automatic” sewing-machine of the Wilcox & 
Gibbs, 8. M. Co. Send postal card for full par 
ticulars and list of offices to No. 658 Broadway, 
New York.—{ Com.] 


Tur Yorru’s Companion, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wid ie-awake paper, having among its contributors st 
writers as J.T. Trownnrmeer, Envwarp Eooieston, Ep- 
warp Everert Hare, James T. Fre.vs, J. G. Warrier, 
C. A. Steruzns, Louisa M. ALoort, Renrooa Harpine 
Davis, Jutta Warp Hows, Mra. A. H. Leonv 
Lovisgs Cuanpiter Movi No writers more at 
tractive in the country, and no put for young 
people‘tnore enterprising and useful. 
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Brenrrt’s Fravormne Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 


; 


the first families in the country.—[Cvm.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


double-berrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warr: 
“i genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, on. ‘50 
SALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
an be sent ©. O. D., with privilege to examine before 
payin , &. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
a SOR, Gun | un Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Manufacturer of 


‘ sry’ * 
> C. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Wi 
sale and retail Send for reular 1 


Price-List. 347 ose Street, 





Ah 
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CORWIN’S ‘‘ ZEPHYR” India-Rubber GARMENTS, 


This new article is free from any 





disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 
| 5 oz. lighter ‘than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 


stick or peel off; Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 


Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 

Storm HAT, the best ever introduced 

for lightness, durabitity, and keeping 

in shape. Weighs 1% oz. Price $2 50; trade discount, 
Manufactured a, JOHN M. ne 

57 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLEY ROSS, 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 

OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 

ing story in the annals of American history. Written 

by CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. 

For Terms and exclusive territory, address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


WIRE SIGNS, 


Meratiic Frames. 


Engraved Metal 
& Brass Signs. 


WARRANTED. 
Send for Circular. 


H.H. UPHAM & CO., 


250 & 252 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


Potter’ ~ ‘American Monthly 
»pies one 


In.vusTraTep; Best Family } 
the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 
; year for $13; 10 copies for $25 ; 20 copies 


for $50, and a copy of Potter’s Bible En- 
eyclopedia, quarto, 3000 Illustrations, 
rice, given to the person sending 
this club. For sale at all News-stands, 
at 25 cents a number. Special Terms to 
Agents. J. E. Porrer & Co., Phila, Pa. 
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You are 
Breath; 
well 
to get rid of it, 


troubled with a bad 
it annoys your friends as 


871. 
as yourself. You would like 


PURE but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


your breath will become sweet and your oe 
like appearance. Impure breath 
atarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
completely neutralized by the daily use 
Sold by Druggista. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Mannfacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 

Wholesale and Retail. 

27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


and 
assume a pearl - 
srising Pa 
or Tc 


of Sozodont. 





rybacco, i 








PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N.Y. 





P. O. Box 1029. 
PRANG’S CHROMO CARDS, with name, 25¢., 
& postpaid. J. B. HUSTED,Naseau,Renss.Co.,N.Y. 








‘SHOIGEST LITERATURE of che DAY .'—2. ¥. Tribune 


THE MOST EMINENT liiv- 
ing authors, such as Prof. Max 
uller rof. Dyndall, Kt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, 
- A. Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe. The Duke of Argyll 
s. A. Froude, Mrs. Muio 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 














ennyson, rowning, end 
y others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, Tre Livina AGE enters upon its 132d volume, 
with the continued co nmendation of the best men and jour- 
nals “= country, ard with constantly increasing success 

In 1877, it will furnish to its rea oders the productiens 
of the yt most authors above named and many oth- 
ers; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the 

ng Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 
matter of the day, from the fens of the leading Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Jiscoverers, and Editors, 
representing every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

HE LIVING AGR, (in which its only competitor, “ Every 
SATURDAY,” has been merged), is aweekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter early. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, —- 
with a satisfactory completeness attempted by n 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, ales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 
graphical, Historical and Political Inform ration, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign l’eriodical Literature. 

The importance of THe Living AGE to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
ce ompilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently _—— by the following recent 


pPinions. 

“ Simply me . . le to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
scle nce or literature.*'\— Boston Journal. 

‘A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and instruction '— Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
. Phe best periodical in America.”—Theo. L Cuyler, D.D. 

“* It has no equal in any country.""—Philadelphia Press 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—N. ¥. Evening Post 

‘It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds o! the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.’’—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

*Incomparable in the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles, and equal to se veral ordinary maga- 
zines in the amount of matter presented.""—The Standard, 
Chicago. 

rhe best of all our eclectic publications.” 
New York 
“And the cheapest. 
The tdvance, Chicago 
* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is 
imports ant in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day."—The Methodist, New York 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
finest poetry of the English language, 
gether.’ ‘— Illinois State Journal 

“Itis the only compilation that presents with a satisfac- 
tory completen ess, as Well as freshness, a literature em- 
bracing the productions of the ab lest writers living. Jt is, 
therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a thor: ugh 
compendium of all thatis admirable and noteworthy tn the 
literary world.”— Boston Post 

“Ought to find a place in every American Home.’ 
York Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $2.00 a year, Sree of postage. 


0H EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuab« matter, 
the first instalme ntsofa new and powerful serial story, “THE 
MARQUIS oF Lossiz,” by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing in THe Livine AGE from advance sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of Tok Livinc AGE and one or other of our 
Vivacious American monthlies, asubscriber will find himself 
tn command of the whole situation.""—Phila Ev'g Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tne Living Ace and either one ot the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a 
year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.0, THe Living AGEand Scrib- 
ner’s St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal. 

Address FITTELL & GAY, Boston. 





— The Nation, 


A monthly that comes every week.’’"— 


the 
are here gathered to- 
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Daniel Deronda. A Novel. 


$3 00; 1 vol., 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 











| There has, we 
| 
| who has so completely found the 


as George 


key to the 
thies of her especial aud Eliot. 
tator, London 

For subtlety of thonght, carefalness of literary e 
and firm de 


ence 


cution, de ate ineation 


3y GeorGE ELto7, 
“Silas Marner,” “Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” 


| most 


The position of Geo Eliot in the literature of | 
modern fiction i be y reg Her one novel ir 
three years is ar al visit, and an event in history.- 


| delightful intellectual feast 
work of the best living novelist.—Philadelphia Presa 
enepect, never been a popular favorite 





novels so distinctly 
lect as “* Daniel Deronda. 
of character and 


GEORGE ELIOT'S DANIEL DERONDA, 


Author of 
Xc. 


‘Adam Bede,” 


2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 


Readers of George Eliot's “Daniel Deronda,” the 
f the day, have a varied and 


.* * * It is the very best 


absorbing romauce ¢ 


It is a wonderful book in more senses than one. 


Boston Transcript. 


It seems to us that of George Eliot’s former 
present the quality of her intel- 
"—N. Y. Trine, 

Into no other book has George Eliot put so many 


none 
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Japan is making rapid strides. The streets of To- 8 doors from Bowery. ; m tive, and accurate elucidation of the springs of | pithy sentences, epigrams, bits of social wisdom, 
- Osak r . rrr : aatiets = action exhibited by ite leading actors, it is uneur- | satire, homor, and cynicism; nowhere else has she 
io 4 0 ow lighted with gas. , . . ' ~ j ) 
20 GS Vas 5 5 = Young Amesice Press Co., passed in this branch of English literature.—Christian | probed so deeply social and individual life.—Boston 
— 53 URRAY BST., NEW TORK, j " é 
There was an extra performance in a circus in San houeke the coustey in the busicem, onl! the Intelligencer. 3 ie: Dail A lvertiner. ,; 
; ; “ st and best hand and It is a great etory—great in ite philosophy, in ita| The narrative is simple, chaste, and entrancing, so 
Franciaco late ly—one not on the A large Bengal . 


nking printing presses. 
ger in some way got loose and ep - relat gnd o- 
1 a tablean car, where he 


» the ground 


had been on exhibition, 


l-bound, but 
knows at sight what the anthor intended by any given 


that every reader is not only held spel 








superb r n ite dramatic situations, in its 
or) etr f characters deve oped Indeed, t is to our 


thir the p f the 
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‘Gieclare tree. 4 ieee Boe ¢ of Trp, 








it Ti g ac - 7 ore er 4 ”) 
a crowd of people. The wildest excitement pre- Guts, dc. tencents. | ‘ ' ee ae ee ee 1 
ame ent on the finest w “ . ttlegs ont w sl. ne . D . 
vailed for a time; but the tiger was secured without 2 ‘ e¢ fine orks of Er hfic-; I a most powerful, | nesionate drama; nearly an 
doing any harm. | RUBBER WORKS. tion.—Alvany Morning Express. | awful tragedy.—Hartford Daily Courant. 
There will be a general eale of all the buildings belong- Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors 


Thureday, | e# manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 3 Gold St, ¥.Y. PUBLISHED 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
1 o'clock aM. ‘ 
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t of the United States, on re cipl of the price. 
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Rogers Statuary | HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. ‘AUTUMN BOK: LST 


$10 and upward. : . ‘ 
a The Best of Presents to your Wife, Sister, Daughter, or Lady Friend. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOME BOOK EVER PUBLISHED, 


‘*WEIGHING THE BABY.” 








A New Group. A i book I i E 
3 - a A splendid new book, especially pleasing to the Ladies, de- | COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
21 Inches High, Price $15. voted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Taste, and of the Ancient Marine By Samun. 7 a. ‘ ~ o 
Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, Work river. Illustrated by Guerave Dont. A magnifi 
Inclose 10 cts. for Illustrated Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, cently ‘strated and sumptuous volume, Folio 
Catalogue and prints of lawn 4 Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, Cloth, $10 00, s ’ 
subjects, to JOHN ROGERS,  &., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 Engravings. A charming gift 1 
— 1155 Broadway, cor. 27th St. to any friend. Price $1 50 by mail, postpaid. A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By = 
_WOGHING THE BABY New York. 4 WINDOW G ARDENING. A standard book, su- 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ; we, By Mora Oca, 
"ae a } Ill. 
| 


Re rbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 


lowers, for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging MEDI 
Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 20 Engravings ea ae AND MODERN SAINTS AND MiIRA- 


A GIFT WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD — 


FOR Price $1 50 by mail. : Not au ono & Societare Jesv. 12mo, Cloth, 
: } 50. 

: LADIES’ FANCY WORK,—Jost published. A| * - 

js charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, = , 

: Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of by ay wai — oy ee Love Story 

8 Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers ii} _ ote OS Pat alifax, Gentleman.” With 

jo and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair Hustrations. vo, Paper, 8 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 00 







































* A copy ¢ of Brown’s Illustrated Shakespearean = x ~ J +> metre eS _ ay dy oats, ee Vv 
for 1877, together wit! yarden Decorations oche oO esign nbroide an . 
he @ ota Wer ich is'de “. ~ arent my an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers | DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Gronor . tor 
the (rowing World,which is devoted to natural history, Library Edition, 2 a“, 12 Cc 
Vv o > o ousenok anc ecreation rice ry 1A . ° ’ : ,oOpuU- 
will be sent to any one free who will send us his ad- ‘i mold Ast and Recreat argent abate dog li kal “" ve pay TE ” 
6 dress on a one cent postal card. Address All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by ar Edition in one volume, Svo, Paper, $1 o. 
" Dz. O. P. BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. mail on receipt of price. VI 
. ’ ’ Addres . THE FIRST CENTURY OF TH 
: ee Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, | THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Y The Wide-Awake Magazine. N. B.—Please h ors eview of Americat gress, By Rev. Tuxopons 
fe The Golden Time for Agents! Liberal cash N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 46 Beckman St.. New York. D Ww oo sry, D D. LL.D i F. A. P. Banwanp, LL.D. ; 
commissions paid! Boys and girls are all —<—- on. Davin A. Werte; Hon, Pranow A. Waren; 
> at work te A on Wide-dwake Poll’s Fair, Prof. T. Srxaey Hunt Prof. Witstasm G. Somwpen; 
it and subscribe eagerly. Specimen numbers, Knwanp Atkinson; Prof. Taropors Gu; Epwin 
it Yidcts. List of Doll's Fair prizes, posters, P.W ree Prof, W. H Bue wen; Evoerne Law- 
~ &c., free. Little girle who will act as agents ' nenor; The Rev. Joun F. Hoxsr, D.D.; bensamin 
, receive in addition a full set of Doll Pat- Vavenan Auvott; Avstin Fit, M.D.; 8. 8 
~ terns, upon sending their P.O. Address. CONANT Evwarp H.Kxient; and Cuan.es L, 
< Oct. and Nov. Wide-Awakes contain rules B (' HI ARI ES S NORDHOFF. Buaor. y Bvo, ( th, $% 00; Sheep, $ 50; Half Mo- 
in full concerning the Doll’s Fair. Write to y 4 rocco, $7 25. . 
n D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. oun vebenseie — "a 
5 auuitinniaaal cate aan INIES. A Romance ty Wrexm 
- AGENTS wanted for Price $1 00. For introduction, 67 cents. For exchange. 50 cents ( _— Auth . of “ + Woman in White,” 
; * Moonstone,” * an and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &« 
BARNES CENTENARY HISTORY, ————-—__ +e wv eo & Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, ® cents; 12mo, Ck th, 
OR $1 0. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS This whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been VIIL 
~_ GENE LAWR 
Dp OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. added which materially increase its value as a text-book. The new chapter on the elementary | as tori hy = ~e hy pe thy ~~ 
. , It is Rniversally pronounced the best and most rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages t! : t . . : says: The B eels tk we e 
™ yeautiful wor f the kind iblished, and is having ; “e ’ ” . _ ther. Loyoiw and the J¢ Us u- 
large sale. Apply at ses ane - em oul aaa. “ substance of a ‘‘Speaker’s Manual.” Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenota 
° » P ; . . ” y ] Church of Je salen Dominic and the Ir 
A. 8. BARNES & * find it a most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the dispatch of business. An quisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The G eek 
‘ / tlliam S2., N.Y. . . ‘ . , . : : SVO rt cut edges PY 
t. ———— : - appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to arti wee aed 1X re! 55) Ieee 
- NE W M AN’S cle, section, and clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Washington’s Farewell Address PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
4 4 \ ‘ . . . , ntl “ . 
- ew A carefully prepared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats oan. By Mus. Ourruant, Author of * Chronicles 
1g - / o arlingford, * Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
i, ? a oe) >-— | Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Br ther,” 
> : | &c. S8vo, Paper, % centa., 
. q y on an ineve * From A. P. Peanovy, D.D., Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. | , x 
' a glad to give my unqualitied recommendation of Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans, as a text THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
- rs 900k for schools and academies | in, from 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book IL, Pers | 
The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nine ; : ; ereoun 
is ier E "a ; It contains information which every American citizen needs, in a form at once concise and pers} perience, — ervations, and Studies in Japan, 
of veh, from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterra- It is a book of and for the present day, giving the most authentic knowledge and the best thought or ott ton ton Ba By be E of + ~~ -- M ; ate 
1e nean. A Thousand Miles on Horseback. By subjects of immediate interest and importance. ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth. $400. se ™ 
O- 3 It covers a wide range of topics, ye ntains 1 rre t matt | ‘ ; 
4 » Rev , , : etre I range of topics, yet conta ) eval natte 
the Rey. J. P. Newman, D.D. _ Illustrated. It is, so far as I know, the only book of its kind, and its , a ee ee xl -. 
Be ’ y i nd, and its place weutd not be filled by any three fou AS LONG AS SHE LI ve o. A Nove Ry F. W 
“0 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. other books together. ' , son. Author of “1 Kate Kirby,” “For 
2, —_ Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” “Second-Cousin 
- From ADMIRAL PORTER, U.S.N From J. B. Sewer, Professor of Rhetoric, Oratory, and English Literature in Bowdoin College, Bruns k, M. rg * “Troe to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
° sae ee ese I read the most of Nordhoff's Politics some months since, and with very great pleasure wane,” « . Pal — 
si Wasutneton, D. C., Oct. 13, 1876. I remember feeling strongly a wish that the volume could be placed in the hands of all young people 
My Dear Srr,—Before I went away I had the pleas- and studied. ; 
4 sities toh tt hi ‘ a tw Hanrra & Brornens will aend either of the 
nre of receiving your delightful book, which you were It seems to me it would be an admirable book in our high schools, and even for the first or second year abooe works bu @ t f At 
so kind as to send me—‘ Babylon and Nineveh.” I in college, adapted as it is to make plain upon what our repub n institutions rest, and impart th for porte whey) aes ate oe go 
“ can not tell you with what interest I read it then. I os ; es AEE teh ee B nee eh, oe ee a paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
:. f Ny t f ) t ren. It mation which is necessary to make the American citizen intelligent as to his duties and responsibilities, and vipt of the pri 
1E appeared to bring me face to face with the events of prepared to perform his part as a citizen under the freest and best goverument in the world = , _—— 
D, 2500 years ago, and I experienced an enthusiasm in ew Hauren’s Carat xn mailed free on receipt of 
: R +) mar ailed | € 0 toa 
looking vam the oy ope ge me art hc h “2 From Hon. Epwanp Sarina, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. Ten Cents. 
gnage is inadequate to express lave often wishec I wish a copy of Nx soffe Poll . > ie . * , . 
t. to have been with you in your adventurous but pleas- | .op oo) aa in beh ~-¢r @e Polit ' Ne : 7 an ims Won he hands of every teacher and high | aa Pgh 
ar ant journey, but have realized probably a full idea pupil in the State. It is admirably adapted to the service of training up good citizens | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.¥. 
i J J 
e of what you saw from the graphic descriptions in your . . , 

; e } 0 S. Atpre, President of State Normal Scho kosh, W will send a CEN- 
an book. The first thing I did on my return home was S itieen it wre S. : naam, Pventiens of Sats Dermat. Sehect, Ootihech, Wis, r OR ON E DOL L Rr Tt NNIAL ¢ HuIST. 
ri to pick it up to read again, and the chances are I shall yelieve this or a very similar work should be taught in every school that attempts to impart beyond the | u AS BOX, » theme ; pres 
» read it through a dozen times before Ihave done with | "diments of arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, and penmanship. is part of the try, post or, to a club 
-" it. It is the first work of the kind I have read which F [BR P Rt FREP ‘7 4: so send, oF I. eipt 
> seems to have done justice to the subject, and I hope rom J. B. Ronents, Prin, of High School, Indianapolis, Ind de 

cash pretp w: phew w atl ae reid ym I One of the most instructive of the recently published scl —— Nordhoff’s Polit oe | % hems 7 o Risk “ as HOX. " ant ¥ ac - 
y a ’ itisfa T nowing that your : pu a HOO! DOOKS 18 4 1s Politics for Young k TURING CO,, Cinctanatl, Ohio. 
work has been fully appreciated, not only by your poner ans. It is written in an exceedingly vigorous and entertaining style. It contains clear statements | 
countrymen, but by European readers, * * * = to the outlines of our national political system, and the functions of the state and township. 7 By NCHS Pat. | ; I me Hors 
With best wishes, I remain fundamental principles of political economy are clearly stated and discussed. B® contains, in an appendix for Chr A. mm De: “ " f I - ' i ~ 
Very truly and sincerely yours, the os det ul ( _ tat m, questions upon the same, and Washington's Farewell Address, aud all this in the War Cor ' . ‘ bon m 
DAVID D. PORTER. | CO™Pass of 200 duodecimo pages. mission FRENCH & MEYERS, Cincinnati, O 
The Rev. Joun P. Newman, D. D., It is not to be expected that a writer of Nordhoff's ability and decided convictions will treat al! these lo ™ 
Washington, D.C. subjects in a manner consonant with the views of all the opposing political parties and theories of political SSO) a made by ONE Agent it ys 13 pew 
economy ; probably no teacher who is fit to teach this book, or any other, will agree with all his doctr “, . 1 ININGTON, fae Aaa, 
From the Rev. BISHOP AMES. but no one need on that account hesitate to use the book, for it is one which encourages freedom of thought 
: 5 2 and outspoken sentiments. Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
Bartmons, Mp., Oct. 18, pee It ought to be in the hands of every prospective citizen and voter of this republic $39 —y ale received. Terms Iiberal. | Partice- 
Dear Dooror,—I have read your “ Babylon and Nin- : a lars free. J. WORTH & CO , St. Louls, Mo 
eveh” wit great pleasure and profit. iam impressed F 
re om Hon. Davin A. a rwich, Conn est in the no 
with ita high literary worth and the vast amount of oe ifs 4 — Weu N % Conn. ~ A me aa S. . — ad one te , y = m4 
valuable information it contains on a section of Bible sonal ee ews ry “ — rt could be mete sed whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten or | Por ter mi ss COULTER & CO. Chicago 
Lands rarely visited by Ame » tr elve years of age) in our country could be persuaded or compelled to read this book, that it would be pro- | 
= : stive ore good, and d« wre to perpetuate our free institutior ’ tair . tar ed of | ; > mp 
hook will not caly be a treat to iat ductive of more good, at ) more perpetua ir f itions and ma nin a hich standa ) . ‘PaO FOUR 810 Chro FREER. 
generally, but It will be of enecial services to ministers litigal and private morality, than all the prea hing, legislating, and convention “ resolvin that w e done { “ oie J. MM YON @& r V . Pa 
who are it terested in the fi fi ment of ancient proj h within the next five years ILI 4 
} t i 1 nto cient proph- pion aps i i am ' , ‘ ; | ILL. CATALOGI f 
ecy, which you so fully record from personal observa- w = . aware that this is a pretty strong endorsement, but if I knew how to make one stronger I would free. b N y « “AG E \ TS 
7 . "tan rite it. | 
tions, Yours truly, E. R. AMES, - | 0\ E iD™M EY G t reta aent fre v 
oneite . Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on | ‘ Sewark, N 4 
It has been to us a rich enjoyment to travel in im- receipt of the introduction price. | RI) . Month. 0 ‘ rif to Agenta 
agination all the way with our friend, and see with Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and ¢ e Text-} i M 


Books mailed free to any 
his eyes and sympathize with his emotions amid teacher or school officer on application. 
these primeval scenes, * ** Readers to whom the cune- - . 

iform writing and the received records of the flood are Harper S Maga le, N CCK 1d — 
inaccessible will find them here plesantly unfolded 


Methodist Quarterly Review. e Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. | REPAID. t Ay oo 














The volame abounds in scarce and authentic infor- . | Canada, on receipt af & Dotiare by the Fws “ 
mation; is marvelously fresh and graphic in its de- - BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS | rot Al a HAIRS, Haurer's M aGazing, Hanren’s WeeKt iM serene 
scriptions; photographic in fidelity to the religious ly the SELF-INKING Columb Be ‘ it a a ’ § : : de 
eects and nationalities of the East: encouraging and Str a ( heapest, Bort, willd mt & She Boys’ Sle ; - , ‘ he M Ww 

rk of 0) press 5,914: 5x7 . y ’ AZIN ’ 
provocative of liberal expenditure and judicious zeal $27: Pandy P - on. ae - TT te i Weems \ " { 4 stra Cy r a . nee - o 
' Zi; 6x9, S37: 2. 100K ard ‘ \. ATAR ’ 
in the great missionary enterprise, and contains nota | Presa, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send ses & TOY PIA »S Sr we ’ +4 " Stz 
few useful suggestions to the merchants of America.— stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit ‘ I Com f : h rtra Post fr 
' TA E T 
Christian Advocate, N. ¥ chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brat "* Sprignfeld, Vt Volumes of Ma . ' “ e 

This gifted divine has long since shown ability in St., Boston, Mass Established 1543 . 4 ‘ N st . ie year, 5 

t i ' ' | . . at ' with yN ‘ wh 
authorship. His style ie of the gorgeous type, rich | EI BOW ROO) MAX ADELER’S od ; otha: Sint . ~- ‘ th . 
in thought and happy in the choice of language. While | au “it Nis BOOK. Outsells any | if you war preter p ty ae a , the first > 
the ground which he passed over is f r to some, | in the — oe ndidly iUluetrated with mar t aane or shag i . ~~ ~ ty e. and k Numbers w @ sent 
on tata We ernechel Wein the wemeroes ities ait merous drawings sell at sight. Best commissions . ~ wh - : 

—  - 7 = : : bag rh nga wanted in every place. Terms and circulars o BRIDE Cv., 4 Broadway, New York . . . 

Eastern trave}), he majority of even well informed M. Sroppaar & Co., 728 Chestnut St.. Phila V a of Vrexey i Bazan ™mer 
people are not familiar with this history, and it is - 7 . Al 4) * 4 MONTH TO LIVI AGE NTS « r witht ‘ W ewer fed “ 

deed all the more popular because of Dr. Newman's | $1 Samples for trial 7 tter Book No | — ba . Sam — . . » eee : or Wunee ¢ — . 
mode of investing trite subjects with freshness and est article out. Profit m f Ser w en x f : ‘ 

; : = lemon Sag mad ow ve , EB! 4“) per cent As ots  EXCE L ‘S1OR RG € 0.99 ‘adisow St. In remitting I Office Order or Draft 
cep iP dir may Ecce Rare prea ens cae RE if unemploye 4, seni stamp | @ud 132 Dearborn St., Chicago. | er of Haaren & Baotuens is pret 
sure to find readers. He has evidently used his eyes | for pamphlet J. Kh. RAY & CO., Chicago ‘ 1 ck Notes, « . he Orde Dr 


well, as he shows a fam ty with some things 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


POLICEMAN. “ 


ISTABLISHID 


7 1820. 


0.6,GUNTHER'S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 
184 Fifth Avenue, 
Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


( Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE 
Begs to invite his patrons and stran- 
gers to an inspection of his recent 
importations of ART POTTERY, 
FAIENCE ARTISTIQUE, and 
NOVELTIES ( selected personally ) 
of the most celebrated manufactur- 








ers of England, France, and Ger- | 


many, and now on exhibition at his 


China and Glass Wareroors, 


1a Broadway, New York, 


SNYDER S DER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE 


Tal baal’) swer 





The above Engine has just been aw or or the High. 
est Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera, 
tc?" EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 
material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G.S. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 


Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly. 


CLU 


A CME B SKATE, | 





Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp for List o7 Skates, Nove sities, and Sporting 
Goods, F ISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. , # 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STE KD [ 4 PP HN S. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


& SONS, 
Agent, 91 John cae N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Henny Hor, 


Soe 





M5 | Aw: arded by CrenTenniaL 
| EXPosiTion to 


i IT0- ‘ion 


The best article for Clean- 
ing & Polishing Silverware 
Household Utensils, &c. 
| COFFIN,REDING- 

TON, & CO., 
J No. 9 Gold ‘St., N.Y. 


TASTELESS MEDIC INES 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


en" 





DICK’ s 





I will take him to the polls, Madam, and see that he votes as you dictate.” 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


y CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 





SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE. 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.$ TRADE MARK; 
‘1847, Rogers Brothers, XII,” 


ExTRACTS FROM atten, pao Report ; 


‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Metal Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.” 


‘Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT : 
‘We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World."’ 





FAVORITE CIGAR- 
crTE ROLLER, 

\ Compact, simple, practical, 

Silver-Plated, 50c. Sent on 

| rece ipt. of price. POPE MFG, 

CO., 55 High St., Boston, 


WINTER RESORT. 


THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 


Nassau, Bahama Islands, 
Now Open. T. J. PORTER, Prop’r. 
Steamers leave New York Oct. 28th and Nov. 20th. 
Fer full information apply to 
JAMES LEDGERWOOD &€ CO., 
758 Broadway, New York, 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


t#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


BOSS PRINTING PRESS. — 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Table and Roller. War- 

ranted to give satisfaction. Price, $1 50; 
= by mail, $1 75. Send 10c. for our Cata- 
logue of Sporting and Novelty Goods. 
WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, he Duane St., New York. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES, © 


For sale, very cheap, three Hydraulic Presses, 
platen 29x43, each capable of 400 tons pressure 
Address P.O, Box 959, New York City. 











HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 











Waiting 


IVORY HAIR BRUSHES IN PAIRS, 

CLOTHES, HAT, AND NAIL BRUSHES, 
In Sets, with Monogram. 

SHELL COMBS, NECKLACES, AND LOCKETS. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GR AHAM, 
19 MAIDEN LANE. 20 and 23 JOHN ST., 


DECKER 


DECKE 


Have been awarded by the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, upon the zsanimous recom- 
mendation of the Judges of Group No. XXV., the 


FIRST MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD. 
For all Essential Qualities in 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


The DECKER BROTHERS are 
edged to be at the Aead of the Piano manufac- 
turers of the United States. Puriry and Sym- 
PATHY of tone have long since been recognized 
qualities specially characteristic of the DECKER 
BROTHERS’ instruments, and now that they are 
also placed officially in the first rank for all 
qualities essential to a perfect Piano, such as 
“power and evenness of tone,” “precision and 
elasticity of touch,” “great excellence of work- 
manship,” &c., &c., they can justly claim to have 
achieved the greatest triumph in the art of Piano 
manufacture, ‘and to have “htt: ained the enviable 
distinction of making the 
MOST PERFECT PIANO KNOWN. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

No. 33 UNION SQUARE, New York, 


PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


HAIR, 





thus acknowl- 





The best Skate inthe world. An appropriate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose stamp for desc riptive circular, with 
prices, to PECK & SNYDER, M’f’s,12 6 Nassau St., N.Y. 


B TOLD You so. 


Away with Buttons, and wear Seir-Atracaine 


Patent Buckle End Suspenders. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1 50. Circular Free. 
DOVE YE°G CO., 6 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


1B First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Iland and Self-Inking. 


‘Ber Printing. Sonsavetung 


3s for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
sizes for large work. Anyte ody can work them, 
4= good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in smal! jobs. 
have much fun andmake money 

RO y Sev, fast at printing cards, etc. 
Send two stamps for « atalogue 


to Mfr, KELSEY & CO. ertoun, Coan 


Save money! Do 





as. 
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} ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
plete Analytical Index. sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


for 


TORY AND SHELL GOODS. 








[ NovemBer 25, 1876. 





AFTER ELECTION. 
the 


Returns. 


Union Adams 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


* Fine Shirts, Collars, Cuifs, 
Nrawers, &c. 


_847 BROADWAY. 


"Seat 


) LITTELL'S 


= LIVING ACE. 


{oan Ors for 1877, 


See the prospectus on the inside 
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EUGENE LAWRENCE’S 


Historical Studies. 


Historical Studies. 
taining the 


By Evcexe Lawrence. Con- 
following Essays: The Bishops of 
Rome.—Leo and Luther.—Loyolo and the Jes- 
uits.—Ecumenical Councils.—The Vaudois.— 
The Huguenots.-—The Church of Jerusalem.— 
Dominic and the Inquisition —The Conquest 
of Ireland.—The Greek Church.  8vo, Cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 


With unusual clearness and elegance of style, these 
studies are extended over the nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization. They embrace all those coun- 
tries that have felt the influence of the Christian doc- 
trines. The Church of Rome comes in for its full 
share of the author’s attention, and its arbitrary na- 
ture is fully reveaied. The Greek Church is also well 
represented in these pages, and its rise and progress 
delineated with a distinctness characteristic of the 
writer. The struggles of Protestantism against the 
power of papal infallible pretension are exhibited 
with all the vigor of a powerful pen.—Liberal Chris- 
tian, N. Y. 

The familiarity which Eugene Lawrence shows with 
the topics he discusses, the felicitous style in which he 
clothes his ideas and statements, and the strong love 
which every where appears for civil and religious 
liberty, and the progress of true civilization in the 
world, make his writings specially attractive and use- 
ful.—Christian Instructor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Lawrence is a diligent student of history, and 
a forcible writer on historical subjects. — Evening 
Post, N. Y. 

Historical erudition of wide scope, philosophic ex- 
actness, crystal clearness, and marvelous power of ex- 
pression are illustrated by these studies. The author 
is a master of English composition. The reader is 
never at a loss to comprehend his meaning. So fluent 
is the diction, so brilliant the word-painting, so fair 
and judicial the pronouncements, that he is led on ir- 
resistibly from commencement to close of each of the 
papers.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & , BROTHERS, NewYork. 


tar" Harrer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 







MAGIC LANTERNS 


And Stereopticons, all Sizes and prices. Pictures Ilus- 
trating every subject for parlor entertainment and pub- 
lic exhibitions. Pays well on small capital. JT4epage 
Catalogue free. Centennial Medal and Diploma awarded 
to McALLISTER, M’f‘g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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MARINE ACROBATS. 

Tue upper engraving on page 961 represents 
a seene frequently witnessed on the Western 
coast of this continent—a school of seals playing 
about a whale. The agile marine acrobats, as 
our artist calls them, appear to be very much at 
home with their huge companion, swimming about 
him, and turning complete somersaults in the air 
over him, and apparently enjoying the sport with 
as much zest as if they were school-boys out for 
a lark. 

The seal is one of the most intelligent of ma- 
rine animals. He can be taught any number 
of tricks, and a living seal is therefore quite a 
prize to the proprietors of museums and small 
shows. Imprisoned in tanks which are so con- 
structed that the amphibious victim of human 
curiosity can remain in the water or out of it, ac- 
cording to his whim, he is transported from town 
to town, and put through his paces after the man- 
ner of the “learned pig” and other animal prod- 
igies, 

In regard to their adaptation to the society of 
man, seals differ according to their specie s. The 
common seal and some others have often been 
tamed, and are capable of living long in domesti- 
cation if freely supplied with water. They be- 
come very familiar with those who have the care 
of them, are very fond of caresses and ef notice, 
recognize their names like dogs, and when in 
process of training for exhibition, disport them- 
selves after the manner of apt pupils. 

Seals are found in all the colder parts of the 
world, most abundantly, however, in the arctic 
and antarctic regions. They are occasionally seen 
in temperate climates, as far south as the Mediter- 
ranean, and as far north as the La Plata. 
of them will even ascend rivers in pursuit of salm- 
on and other fish. Indeed, it is said that their 
fondness for salmon is so inordinate that they 
have been known to haunt the neighborhood of 
nets laid for that fish, and waiting quietly until 
their prey was entrapped, take possession of it 
with easy audacity. 

The physical structure of the seal is most per- 
fectly adapted to an aquatic life, and they live 
chiefly in the water. The body is elongated, and 
tapers from the chest to the tail; the head some- 
what resembles that of a dog, and in most of the 
species the brain is large. The feet are short, 
and little more than the paw projects beyond the 
skin of the body; they are thoroughly webbed, 
and have each five toes, The fore-feet are placed 
like those of other quadrupeds, but the hind-feet 
are directed backward, like a prolongation of the 
body, and between them is a short tail. The toes, 
particularly those of the hind-feet, are capable of 
being very widely spread out in swimming, so as 
to give great propulsive power. 
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The movements 
of a seal in the water are very rapid and graceful, 
but on land they are very peculiar, The fore-feet 
are scarcely used at all, and the body is contract- 
ed by an upward bending of the spine, and thus 
thrown forward by a succession of jerks. In this 
manner, in spite of its apparent awkwardness, 
the seal makes very rapid progress, and can read- 
ily distance a pursuer. 

The teeth of the seal differ considerably ac- 
cording to the genera, but in all they are adapted 
to the seizure of slippery prey, their chief food 
being fishes. They do not, however, reject other 
animal food, and are said even to feed in part on 
vegetable substances. Their incisors are either 
six in the upper jaw and four in the lower, or 
vice versa. They all have large and very strong 
canine teeth, and the molars, usually five or six 
in each jaw, are either sharply edged or conical 
and beset with points. Seals have a remarkable 
habit of swallowing large stones, for which no 
probable reason has as yet been discovered. Their 
stomachs are often found to be in part filled by 
them. 

The respiration of seals is extremely slow, about 
two minutes intervening between one breath and 
another when the animal is on shore and in full 
activity. They have been known to remain twen- 
ty-five minutes under water. The nostrils are ca- 
pable of being readily and completely closed, and 
the power of suspending the operation of breath- 
ing for a considerable time is very useful, enabling 
them, as it does, to pursue their prey under wa- 
ter. There is also a similar provision for closing 
the ears; while the eye, which is large and ex- 
pressive, exhibits remarkable peculiarities, which 
are supposed to adapt it to use both in air and 
water. The face is provided with strong whiskers, 
onnected at their base with large nerves, They 
possess all the five senses in perfection. 

Seals produce their young only once a year, 
sometimes one, sometimes two, at a time, and al- 
ways on land. Not long after their birth the 
baby seals are carefully conducted by the mother 
to the sea, and, like ducks, their knowledge of 
swimming seems intuitive. The social system of 
the seals admits of polygamy, though there are, 
ipparently, exceptions to the rule, Terrible fights 
ire of frequent occurrence among the males. They 
are also very much upon their guard against the 
approach of man where they have been molested; 
but where they have been subjected to no annoy- 
ance they are far from being shy, and approach 
very close to boats or to men on shore, as if ani- 
mated by curiosity. They are much affected by 
musical sounds. A flute is said to attract seals 
to a boat where they have not learned caution by 
sore experience; and the ringing of the church 
bell at Hoy, in Orkney, has very often caused the 
appearance of numerous seals in the little bay. 

The fur of seals is very smooth, and abundant- 
ly lubricated with an oily secretion. There is 
generally an inner coating of rich fur, through 
which grow long hairs, forming an outer cover- 
ing. Another adaptation to aquatic life and cold 
climates appears in a layer of fat immediately 
under the skin—from which the “ seal oil” is ob- 
tained—serving not only for support when food 
is scarce, but for protection from cold, and at the 
same time rendering the body lighter. The color 
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of the fur of the common seal is yellowish, vari- 
ously spotted with yellowish-brown. The length 
of the animal is usually from three to five feet 
They are to some extent migratory, though their 
wanderings do not extend to any great distance, 
and are probably regulated by the abundance or 
scarcity of food. The time of the return of cer- 
tain species to certain coasts is very confidently 
reckoned upon by the natives of the North and 
seal-hunters. 

Seal hunting, or “ fishing,” as it is often called, 
requires great patience and skill. Most of the 
seals, if not all, are gregarious, and one seems 
to be always placed on the watch where danger 
may be apprehended from bears and hunters. 
They climb up through holes in the ice-fields 
of the polar seas even where there is a distance 
of several feet between the top of the ice and the 
water; but it is difficult for the hunter to get be- 
tween them and the hole. Nor is seal-hunting un- 
attended with danger, an enraged seal being a for- 
midable antagonist, at least to the inexperienced. 

Seal-hunting is the great occupation of the 


Greenlanders. Many thousand are killed by 
them annually for their skins and oil. The flesh 
is also used for food in the extreme North. Great 


numbers are also taken on the coast of Newfound- 
land and other parts of Northern America. Since 
the recent demand for seal-skin, which has grown 
out of a caprice of fashion, vessels have been 
fitted out, both in the United States and Europe, 
expressly for the capture of seals. 


“A WILD INDIAN SHOW.” 


To the dwellers on this side of the water the 
American Indian is by no means a curiosity. Be- 
tween the few remnants of the race that still re- 
main in the East, and the frequent delegations 
from the West who come hither to settle over 
and over again the vexed question of territory, 
we are sufficiently familiar with the red man and 
all his characteristics. But to the peasants of 
Germany he appears like a strange creature 
brought immeasurable distances from a foreign 
land; and with his war-paint and his feathers, 
his tattooed skin and wonderful tricks, he fills 
the rustic mind with amazement, and when intro- 
duced at a German fair by a Yankee showman 
who has familiarized himself with the language 
of the father-land, it is not unnatural that he 
should form one of the chief objects of interest. 

Pau. Meyernem, the distinguished German 
artist, has chosen such a scene for the subject of 
his picture entitled “ A Wild Indian Show,” from 
which our double-page engraving has been drawn, 
MryYERHEI™M is one of a family several members of 
which have already attained distinction in art. 
His father, uncle, and brother are well known in 
Germany as genre painters of exceptional talent. 
The former was at one time professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin, Under his 
instruction Pau. began the practice of drawing 
at an early age, and afterward spent a year in 
Paris studying the characteristics of the French 
genre school. Before attempting to portray the 
denizens of our Western forests he had already 
produced several admirable works, his peculiar 
success as an animal painter having won him 
considerable reputation. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that a few of our more 
talented artists, both American and foreign, have 
made the red man a subject for some of their 
faithful representations ; for so rapidly are they 
passing away from among us that before many 
years the dusky heroes of Coorrr, and the noble 
Hiawatha and his lovely bride, will seem to the 
lovers of romance as unreal as the gnomes and 
fairies. There will be no living specimens of the 
race to serve as models for the imagination, 


“SQUARING ACCOUNTS.” 


On page 961 will be found an engraving from 


an excellent specimen of the modern English 
school of genre painting—a term derived from 
the French word genre (kind, sort), and orig- 
inally employed to distinguish any special branch 
of painting, as genre historique (historical paint- 
ing), genre du paysage (landscape painting). It 
is now used in a more definite sense to describe 
pictures containing human figures not classed 
as historical or sacred—in general these are much 
below the size of life; also cattle, architectural 
and flower pieces, still-life, ete., are included un- 
der this broad and comprehensive head. As a 
usual thing, these pictures are of limited dimen- 
sions, 

Genre painting of a certain kind was known 
even in ancient times; but the modern schools 
owe their existence chiefly to the painters of the 
Netherlands. The Italians, especially Pavt Vero- 
NesE, had previously shown a leaning to the genre 
style in Biblio-historical pictures, by making the 
principal figures and the action subordinate to 
the accessories and locality, as, for example, in 
his “ Marriage at Cana.” Van Eycx’s school in 
the Netherlands had likewise introduced the same 
element into the delineation of incidents in sacred 
history. Lucas van Leypen and ALpert Durer 
then began to represent actual scenes from the 
every-day life of the people in paintings and en- 
gravings. 

Genre painting was brought to its highest per- 
fection in the Netherlands by a series of admi- 
rable painters, such as Trexsurc, Brower, Rem- 
BRANDT, the younger Tenrers, Gerarp Dow, and 
others. Though the characteristic and humorous 
conception of many of the works of these mas- 
ters gives them a peculiar value, it was found in 
other cases that a certain delicacy of imitation 
and skill in using the brush were capable of im- 
parting a singular charm to the most ordinary 
scenes and figures, 

In the British and American school this style 
of art is in general understood to be limited to 
pictures with figures, and many works of the 


highest excellence have been produced in it, ele- | be sought for in many separate volumes. 











vated in treatment by the introduction of an im- 
portant element—the dramatic. Take, for in- 
stance, the picture “Squaring Accounts.” In a 
work like this, by a master of humor such as Mr. 
Erskine Nicoi, and with a most happy selection 
of characters and incident such as to exactly dis- 
play the artist’s faculty to the best advantage, it 
is easily felt how vastly superior is such a means 
for rendering expression and telling a story to 
any mere verbal description. At the time of its 
exhibition in London, the following enthusiastic 
tribute to the excellence of this painting was ren- 
dered by a writer for one of the more important 
journals : “ Look at those two faces, and there is 
the story of a life in each. At a single glance, 
how one enters into the spirit of the situation! 
and what need to say that the scene is the stew- 
ard’s room of some Irish landlord, with the stew- 
ard or agent himself and one of the tenant-farm- 
of the purest Celtic character? What a 
perfect study is that agrarian gentleman in the 
enormous-caped great-coat of frieze, or true Ul- 
ster, as we should say, with his stick planted be 
side him, which, somehow, seems to match the 
man, seated with that perfect self-possession and 
aplomb to which none ever attain so perfectly as 
an Irishman! Hardly less felicitous is the study 
of the other, though of an English type, so totally 
different, with his short, round, bullet head, his 
half-puzzled look as he shrewdly watches his wily 
visitor—keeping standing while the other occu- 
pies his chair. There is grave matter for dispute 
between them; the Irishman is, beyond a doubt, 
entirely in the wrong—the ‘rint’ has not 
p rid, or some purchase money is due. The agent, 
though a little staggered by the crafty mystifica- 
tion of the tenant, has brought papers in proof, 
and waits to them, eying his visitor as 
though he would almost exclaim, ‘Oh, you ex- 
ceedingly cunning rascal! I see through you, and 
you don’t impose on me.’ 
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But it requires a man 
of no small experience to resist such a face and 
tongue belong to the Irishman. He has 
brought his papers too; and the argument he 
bases on them is unanswerable—so he maintains; 
he is an injured man, he is indignant, he remon- 
strates. Look at him—he is virtue itself; who 
could resist his appeal ? Wit, eloquence, justice, 
humanity, are all on his side; yet still the agent 
remains obdurate.” 


NEW BOOKS. 

One of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season is the new edition of The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner, by Samve. Tayior CoLerincGe, with 
illustrations by Gustave Dor&, published by Har- 
per & Brothers. It is a large folio volume, print- 
ed on heavy paper, and elegantly bound. Of the 
poem itself it is unnecessary to speak, except to 
say that it affords a splendid field for the artist’s 
imagination, and that he has produced no illus- 
trations equal to those which adorn this volume 
since the appearance of his Wandering Jew. The 
poem occupies the first part of the volume, print- 
ed in large clear type, exceedingly pleasant to 
the eye; then follows a series of magnificent full 
page illustrations, with an appropriate passage 
from the poem printed under each. As an illus- 
trator of books, Doré stands among the first of liv- 
ing artists. It is not alone facility of hand which 
gives him his pre-eminence—it is the strength 
of his imagination and the wide range of sub- 
jects through which it bears him. He depicts 
with equal ease the lights and shadows of human 
life and character, a tender or a rugged and 
gloomy landscape, and is as great a master of 
grotesque caricature and wild burlesque as he is 
of weird or sublime imagination. He particu- 
larly excels in works where the picturesque ele- 
ment blends with vague fantasy, and where his 
genius is not fettered by the necessity of regard- 
ing the restraints of probability. According to 
Théophile Gautier, Doré is happiest in subjects 
drawn from remote ages, from wild and weird 
creations of the imagination, from eld traditions, 
and legendary lore. The strong tendency of his 
mind toward thé grotesque is frequently shown 
in his illustrations to the Ancient Mariner. Some 
of the pictures exhibit exceeding delicacy and 


beauty, while others leave an impression of pa- 
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thetic tenderness on the mind; but in others, 
yielding to his passion for the realization of the 
unreal and fantastic visions in which his imagina- 
tion delights, he bids defiance to all the rules 
that restrain the ordinary artist, who is frighten- 
ed at the shadow of an “ improbability,” and gives 
us pictures that suggest the grotesque terrors of 
a troubled dream. His daring is wonderful ; he 
plays with difficulties the very thought of which 
would appall an artist of less originality and less 
confidence in his own powers, These character 
istics were never brought more fully into play 
than in the illustrations, which in all coming 
time will link his name, as well as that of the 
poet, to the wild and fantastic Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner. 

—The Poets and Poetry of Ss Hland, edited by 
James Grant WILson, is published by Harper & 
Brothers in two handsome octavo volumes, illus- 
trated with twelve steel portraits, It comprises 
characteristic selections from the most noteworthy 
of the Scottish poets from the earliest times to 
the present day, covering a period of over six hua- 
dred years. The names are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and a careful though necessarily 
brief biographical notice ot each poet is prefixed 
to the selections from his works. Many excellent 
poems, such as Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd,” 
Home’s “ Douglas,” Biair’s “ Grave,’ Granam’s 
“ Poor Man’s Sabbath,” Camppety’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” and others, are given entire, and the mis- 
cellaneous selections have been guided by good 
taste and sound judgment. The work gives a 
comprehensive view of Scottish poetry, and con 
tains, in a condensed and easily accessible form, 
a body of verse which would otherwise have to 
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plies a want long felt by students of the poetic- 
al literature of Scotland, and will be a 

addition to the libraries of general readers. | 
forms, indeed, in itself a miniature library of Scot 
tish poetry. Its value is enhanced by the appear- 
ance of many hitherto unpublished poeras by Ros 
ERT Burns, Lord Jerrrey, Wittiam TeNNenr, and 
others, by a collection of many popula 
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songs 
ballads, and a full and carefully prepared gloss 
ary. 

—Among the holiday gift-books published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, none is more 
beautiful than their illustrated edition of Lone- 
FELLOW’S well-known poem, The Skeleton in Ar- 
All but one of the eighteen full-page illus- 
trations which embellish the volume are from the 
pencil of Mary A. Hatiock; the borders within 
which the text is printed are by L. 8. Ipsex. The 
engraving was executed on wood by the skillfvl 
hand of Mr. A. V,S. AntHony, under whose su- 
perintendence the book was prepared. Mary A. 
Hallock has already won a high reputation as an 
illustrator of books. Her work is always grace- 
ful in composition and exquisite in feeling. The 
page borders are very artistic in design, and show 
much inventive talent in the artist. The poem 
has always been one of the most popular of Long- 
fellow’s productions, and its numerous admirers 
will be glad to have it in this new and beautiful 
setting. 
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—An excellent manual for sportsmen, espe- 
cially for those who make hunting, trapping, or 
fishing a matter of a few weeks’ recreation in the 
Adirondacks and other wild regions, is 7’he Com- 
plete American Trapper, written and illustrated 
by W. H. Ginson, and published by James Miller, 
of this city. Ii treats, in a clear and compre hen- 
sive manner, of every thing which a sportsman 
needs to be familiar with—directions for the con- 
struction and baiting of traps, instruction in re- 
gard to the capture of fur-bearing animals and 
for the curing of their skins, hints on trappers’ 
shelters, log-huts, bark shanties, canoe-building, 
trappers’ food, etc. There is also an extended 
and pleasant chapter on life in the woods. Boys 
of a sporting turn of mind—and most boys are 
natural hunters—will also find much to entertain 
them in this book. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well executed. 

—The boys of 1876, and all succeeding gener- 
ations of boys, will thank Mr. Cuarzes C. Corriy, 
one of the most popular American writers for 
the young folks, for his new book, published by 
Harper & Brothers, under the attractive and sug- 
gestive title of The Boys of °76. It is the story 
of the American Revolutionary war, told in the 
supposed adventures of several lads who join the 
patriot army at the very commencement of the 
great struggle, and take part in all the important 
battles, from the fields of Lexington and Concord 
to the final triumph at Yorktown, The heroes 
of the story have, of course, many adventures of 
their own which will not be found in Hildreth or 
in Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution ; the 
main part of the work, such as descriptions of 
the battles, and the portraits of the great men 
who led the people through defeat to victory, ete., 
is drawn from the best historical sources, and is 
in every respect as correct as the pages of the 
most ponderous historian could give it. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with wood-engray- 
ings. It can not fail to be popular with young- 
sters, who, as they gather round the reading tabie, 
in the long evenings now upon us, will follow, 
with breathless interest, the adventures of the 
“ Boys of °76.” A better book could not be put 
into their hands. They will not only learn from 
its pages the history of our great struggle for 
freedom, but tend to deepen their love for their 
country, and quicken their devotion to liberty 
and the rights of man. 

—The life of the beautiful and unfortunat: 
Queen of France, who fell a victim to the mad- 
ness of the Revolution of 1789, has often been 
written ; but the work of Professor Cuartes Dux 
YonGr, just published by Harper & Brothers, un 
der the title of The Life of Marie Antoinette, 


Queen of France, not only presents her tragical 
story with more completeness and accuracy than 
any previous biography, but furnishes a far juster 


estimate of her character, based upon the most 
careful study of a wide range of authorities. In 
spite of the number of years which have elapsed 
since the grave closed over the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette, and of the almost unbroken s« 
exciting events which have marked the annals of 
France in the interval, the interest of her story 
is as fresh and engrossing as ever. The pity 
which her fate could not fail to awaken has been 
quickened by the publication of her correspond 
ence with her family and intimate friends, which 
has laid bare, without disguise, all her inmost 
thoughts and feelings, her errors as well as her 
good deeds, her weaknesses equally with her vir- 
tues. ‘Few, indeed,” says the author, “ even of 
those whom the world regards with its highest 


ries ot 


favor and esteem, could endure such an ordeal 
without some diminution of their fame. Yet it 
is but recording the general verdict of all whos« 
judgment is of value, to affirm that Marie Antoi 
nette has triumphantly surmounted it, and that 
the result of a scrutiny as minute and severe as 
any to which a human being has ever been sub 
jected has been greatly to raise her reputation.” 
The tone of Professor Yonge’s work may be judged 
from these words. But it must not be supposed 
that he paints her as one of those paragons 
whom painters of modern heroines have delight- 
ed to imagine to themselves. He aims to show 
her as one in whom adversity brought forth great 
qualities of the head and heart, her possession of 
which, had her life been one of unbroken sun- 
shine, might never have been suspected, and to 
free her memory from the aspersions cast upon 
it by the malice of her enemies. He has perform- 
ed the task in a masterly manner; and his life 
of the unfortunate queen and his presentation of 
her character form a work of surpassing interest, 
as well as of great historical value. 








